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‘ As I have done, so Gop hath requited me.’ — Bratz. 


A BELIEF in the rewards and punishments of a future state, is, in some form 
or other, an almost universal one ; but the retributions of the present life — the 
fact that here, as well as hereafter, there is such a connection between conduct 
and consequences, as to fully verify, even in this world, the truth of the decia- 
ration, ‘ Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap’— has been, in later 
years at least, too generally overlooked. 

Yet it is not more certain that an apple-tree brings forth apples, not cherries 
or oranges ; that the farmer who sows wheat, reaps wheat, not rye or oats, 
than it is, that our every action, whether good or evil, contains ‘its seed within 
- itself,’ and in due season will ‘bring forth fruit, after its kind.’ It is true that 
an evil stem may be dwarfed, perhaps uprooted, by repentance and reparation, 
or its product may be modified by grafting ; but it is not the less true that, left 
to itself, it will germinate and grow, till like produces like. 

The laws which ‘in the beginning’ the Att-Wise laid down, as governing 
the natural world, are so frequently figures of those by which the moral uni- 
verse is governed, that we can scarcely think of any, in the one, that has not 
its counterpart in the other. 

That the retributions, or as the word imports, the repayments of life are so 
often overlooked, is owing chiefly to the fact, that they do not usually follow 
directly upon the errors that caused them. Yet this very delay, by lessening 
the power to bear them, but adds to their weight when they do come. If the 
effects of an error could always develop themselves while the feelings that led 
to its commission were still uppermost, the spirit could better nerve itself to 


meet them ; but thus it cannot be. The seed must lie in the ground awhile 
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ere it can even appear above the surface ; must grow before it bring forth fruit. 
The murderer usually meets his doom when time and solitude have done their 
work, and the anger that impelled the blow has passed away. The ‘slow tor- 
tures of nervous debility’ must be endured when the dissipation, the thought- 
less exposure, or the ambitious over-exertion, in which they had their origin, 
have been long avoided or forgotten. The mischief-maker must wince under the 
exposure of his nefarious plans long after the selfish interests that prompted 
them have given place to others. Nor should it be forgotten how often in old 
age it is, that the errors of our earlier life bring forth their bitterest fruit. 

An old age of this kind finds an impressive illustration in that of Elizabeth 
of England. The life of Elizabeth, though not always prosperous, had yet 
been one in which prosperity had largely predominated. ‘One by one,’ says 
an accomplished writer, ‘she had seen every enemy removed ; every danger, 
every difficulty overcome ; every undertaking crowned with success. The 
most elegant men of the age had done homage to her grace and beauty, and the 
most able to her great ability. Her avarice had been continually gratified by 
the most costly presents, and her love of pleasure by the most magnificent 
entertainments ;’ but her haughtiness, her vanity, and her duplicity, while it 
had encouraged interested flattery, had of course ‘repelled that tenderness and 
esteem without which old age, however resolute and self-reliant, is desolate 
indeed.’ 

The particulars of Elizabeth’s later life have been preserved to us with great 
minuteness, not only in various public archives, but by several whose position 
gave them every opportunity for personal observation. Lord Bacon has re- 
corded that ‘she was strong and vigorous to the last ;’ and De Beaumont, the 
French Ambassador, in a dispatch, dated March,.1602, when Elizabeth was in 
her sixty-ninth year, informs his sovereign that she still seems to enjoy her 
daily walk on Richmond Green. In another, dated a month later, he describes 
her as opening a ball with the Duc de Nevers, and dancing with great agility. 
The Scottish Ambassador records a similar fact in May, and the Earl of Wor- 
cester mentions the ‘dancings’ in her privy chamber in July, about seven 
months before her death. Still these latter ‘dancings’ show rather a desperate 
effort to keep up her spirits than a proof of their exuberance, for as early as the 
beginning of June, Beaumont describes an interview with her, in which she 
spoke of Essex ‘ with sighs and tears,’ and admitted that she was ‘aweary of 
life.’ 

Flattered as Elizabeth still was by all whom she permitted to approach her, 
she could not help observing that the acclamations with which the people had 
always greeted her whenever she appeared in public, had, since the execution 
of Essex, given place to a gloomy silence ; nor was it possible that one who 
loved and courted popularity, as she had always done, could witness such a 
change without feeling it intensely. 

In December, Sir John Harrington, her god-son, thus alludes to her depres- 
sion of spirits in a letter to his wife: ‘I was bidden to her presence. I blessed 
the happy moment, but found her in a most pitiable state. She held in her 
hand a golden cup, which she oft put to her lips, but, in sooth, her heart 
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seemed too full to lack more filling, . . . . Her Majesty inquired of some 
matters which I had written; and as she was pleased to note my fanciful brain, 
I was not unheedful to feed her humor, and read her some verses, whereat she 
smiled once, and was pleased to say: ‘ When thou dost feel Time creeping at 
thy gate, these fooleries will please thee less. I am past my relish for such 
matters.’ 

‘Still,’ says that careful biographer, Miss Strickland, ‘though Elizabeth suf- 
fered greatly with the gout in her hands and fingers, she never was heard to 
complain of what she felt, in the way of personal pain; but continued to talk 
of progresses and festivities, as though she expected her days to be prolonged 
through years to come.’ 

Elizabeth’s maternal relative, Robert Carey, thus describes a visit shortly 
before her death. ‘She then discoursed to me of her indisposition ; and that 
her heart had been sad and heavy for ten or twelve days ; and in her discourse 
she fetched not so few as forty or fifty great sighs.’ After remarking that he 
had never before heard her ‘fetch a sigh, except when the Queen of Scots was 
beheaded,’ he adds: ‘I used the best words I could to persuade her from this 
melancholy humor ; but I found it was too deeply rooted in her heart.’ Was 
she thinking of ‘those whom Gop had joined together,’ but whom she, in her 
selfish love of rule, had so cruelly ‘put fisunder’? Of Lady Mary and Lady 
Catherine Grey ? of Leicester’s wife ? of the Scottish Queen ? of Philip Arundel 
and his broken-hearted Countess? ‘She remained upon her cushions four 
days and nights, at the least,’ continues Carey. ‘ All about her could not per- 
suade her to either take any nourishment or go to bed.’ De Beaumont men- 
tions the same circumstance in a dispatch dated March nineteenth, 1603. It 
was probably this fact that encouraged her crafty Secretary of State to venture 
the report that the mind of his royal mistress was not altogether sane. His 
motive was, no doubt, to lessen the force of any thing that she might say to 
his disparagement, or contrary to his interests, as to the succession. ‘But,’ 
says Lady Southwell — one of Elizabeth’s immediate attendants, whose manu- 
script journal is still in existence — ‘though many reports were, by Cecil’s 
means, spread of her distraction, neither myself, nor any other lady about her, 
could ever perceive that her speeches, ever well applied, proceeded from a dis- 
tracted mind.’ A remark which is borne out by the rebuke which the failing 
Queen herself addressed to Cecil on the subject. 

‘The pitiable melancholy of Elizabeth’s last days,’ says Macaulay, ‘has 
generally been ascribed to the death of Essex ; but we are disposed to attribute 
her dejection partly to physical causes, and partly to the conduct of her minis- 
ters and courtiers. They did all in their power to conceal from her the in- 
trigues which they were carrying on at the court of Scotland; but her keen 
sagacity was not to be so deceived. She did not know the whole, but she did 
know that she was surrounded by men who were impatient for that new world 
that was to begin at her death — men who had never been attached to her by 
affection, and who were now but very slightly attached to her by interest. 
Prostration and flattery could not conceal from her the cruel truth that those 
whom she had trusted and promoted had never loved her, and were fast ceas- 
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ing to fear her. Unable to revenge herself, and too proud to complain, she 
suffered sorrow and resentment to prey on her heart ; and after a long career of 
power, glory and prosperity, died, sick and weary of the world.’ Here Macau- 
lay leaves her, and here we leave her, for our subject is the retributions of this 
life. But we know that Elizabeth of England still exists, and we also know 
that the seeds which we plant in our own souls and the souls of others here 
bring forth fruit, ‘after their kind, ‘in the world to come.’ 


WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 


Ovr next illustration shall be taken from the life of William the Conqueror. 
We select him from among the thousands whom we might select — for history 
is crowded with such instances — because his life is not only exceedingly 
interesting, but remarkably well authenticated, having been preserved to us in 
those minute particulars which best enable us to trace cause and effect, by so 
many, both friends and foes, who lived in his day, or near it, and who had every 
opportunity to ascertain the truth. 

William of Malmesbury, who lived within a few years of the Conqueror’s 
death, and who (as librarian of the monastery of that name) had great facilities 
for the careful research which his writings evinced, thus bears witness to this 
fact in the preface to his third book. ‘Normans and English,’ says he, ‘in- 
cited by different motives, have written of King William. The former have 
praised him to excess, while the latter, out of national hatred, have laden their 
Conqueror with undeserved reproach. For my part,’ he adds, ‘as the blood of 
either people flows in my veins, I shall steer a middle course.’ We may remark, 
however, that as so frequently happens with those who profess ‘ neutrality,’ 
his ‘ middle course,’ when closely scanned, shows a most suspicious leaning to 
what seemed the stronger side. 

The great error of the Conqueror’s life consisted, it would seem, in neglect- 
ing the duties of the position to which he was entitled, and forcing himself into 
one to which his claim was, to say the least, extremely doubtful. At that time 
he appeared to possess every requisite for a happy and useful life — command- 
ing intellect, a fine presence, vigorous health, a beautiful wife, who was indeed 
a helpmeet, and several children of unusual promise. The difficulties which 
had beset his early life had yielded to his address and energy, while to his fine 
administrative talents the condition of his native land afforded full and honor- 
able scope. It will be remembered, too, that his most cherished plans were 
almost uniformly successful. He succeeded in obtaining from Edward the Con- 
fessor at least a verbal adoption, as his heir, in extorting from the ship-wrecked 
Harold a recognition of his claim, in silencing the opposition of his barons, and 
securing most of the alliances for which he was so anxious. He succeeded, too, 
not only in subjugating the Saxons, but in suppressing every revolt whereby 
they sought to regain their independence. Nor did he, in any of his hard- 
fought battles, ever receive a wound, till at the age of fifty-four he was un- 
horsed by his own rebellious son on the field of Archembraye. 

But with all his advantages, how much of happiness did the Conqueror se- 
cure? Or, in the homely but expressive phrase of mercantile life, ‘what did 
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he gain by his operations?’ Let us, by the help of ancient chronicles and 
modern research, try to ascertain. 

We are told that when, previous to departing on his dangerous expedition, 
he invested his consort Matilda with the regency of Normandy, he associated 
with her their son Robert, then just turned of thirteen —a measure which, by 
fostering the youth’s natural pride of character, and exposing him to the evil 
influences of flatterers, undoubtedly led to that most undutiful conduct from 
which William afterward suffered so severely. 

After reaching England safely, and proving victor in the sanguinary battle 
that rid him of his rival, the Conqueror appointed Christmas-day for his coro- 
nation. A brilliant pageant it was. And as he Jistened to the shouts of the 
multitude and the flatteries of those who rode beside him, he no doubt exulted 
in the success of his plans, and revelled in anticipations of his future greatness. 
Yet even then an incident occurred that detracted greatly from the pleasures 
of the day, for when the crown was placed upon his head by the Archbishop 
Aldred, the acclamations became so noisy that the Norman soldiers mistook 
them for indications of an attack from the conquered Saxons, and in hasty re- 
venge, set fire to the adjoining houses. As the buildings were of wood, the 
flames spread so rapidly that many lives were lost, and the Abbey itself was in 
such danger that even William, usually so self-possessed, faltered in the 
ceremonial. 

After an absence of six months, William, with a splendid retinue, returned 
triumphantly to Normandy. Matilda and his children met him on his landing, 
and rapturously was he greeted by all classes of his countrymen, for even those 
who had opposed the expedition now lauded him to the skies. It was in visit- 
ing the various parts of his native realm that William saw the summer and 
autumn pass away ; and he was preparing for the festivities of Christmas when 
tidings that the Saxons had taken advantage of his absence, to plan a general 
insurrection, compelled him to again bid his family farewell and hastily embark 
for England. 

Having suppressed the revolt, however, the Conqueror sent for Matilda, 
and on her arrival, caused her to be crowned at Winchester, amid every circum- 
stance that could contribute to the splendor of the occasion. ‘Tranquillity,’ 
says Miss Strickland, ‘now appeared to be completely restored ; and Matilda, 
enjoying every happiness as a wife, a mother and a queen, seemed to be placed 
at the very summit of earthly felicity.’ But a cloud was gathering, for spite of 
William’s vigilance and severity, the revolts of the English became so frequent 
and alarming, that he deemed it necessary to send his family, for safety, to 
Normandy ; and another of those long separations which we know he felt so 
keenly, was the consequence. Indeed, from this time forth, Matilda was com- 
pelled, from one cause or another, to spend most of her time in Normandy ; 
while William, notwithstanding his extreme dislike to the ‘cold English 
winters,’ found it equally necessary to reside chiefly in England. 

At length, however, promptness and energy succeeded in ‘ conquering a 
peace,’ and William hastened to his family and native land. But now a new 
difficulty arose —a difficulty which embittered his whole after-life, but which 
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probably never would have arisen had William contented himself with main- 
taining his own rights, instead of selfishly trespassing on those of others. 

It will be remembered that, when compelled to reside in England, William 
at different times had given to his eldest son a share in the regency of Nor- 
mandy, and great was the resentment of the young man when called upon to 
relinquish it into his father’s hands. 

The playful though rude affront which, according to Vitalis, he received 
from his younger brothers at the Castle of L’ Aigle, increased this feeling; and 
failing to obtain the satisfaction he demanded, he withdrew in anger from the 
court. After a time, Matilda’s entreaties induced him to see his father, but his 
tone was haughty in the extreme. When admonished as to the consequences 
of his conduct, Robert answered that he ‘did not come to listen to sermons 
with which he had been nauseated by his tutors when learning grammar, but 
to claim the investiture which had been promised’ him. ‘ Answer me posi- 
tively,’ he added, ‘are not these things so? Have you not promised to bestow 
them on me ?’ 

‘It is not my custom to strip before I go to bed,’ replied his father; ‘and 
as long as [ live I will not deprive myself of my native realm.’ 

William then proceeded to quote Scripture —a practice in which, like 
other irreligious men, he frequently indulged, when it happened to suit his 
purpose— and then added: ‘Nor is it to be borne that he who owes his exist- 
ence to me should aspire to be my rival in mine own dominions.’ 

Robert made an insolent rejoinder, and then quitting his father’s presence, 
hastened, with a party of malcontent barons, to his maternal uncle in Flanders. 
There he employed himself in forming a party hostile to his father, and at 
length, encouraged by several princes, whose envy was excited by William’s 
success, actually took up arms against him. 

But there was yet another ingredient in the Conqueror’s cup, more bitter 
than even this, for his wife, in whom he had always placed such boundless 
confidence, and who, except in this one instance, certainly deserved it, had, 
with inexcusable weakness, so far forgotten her duty as to supply his rebellious 
and dissolute son with money. How keenly William felt this stroke may be 
gathered from the touching manner in which he addressed her. ‘ Where in all 
the world,’ said he, ‘ could you have found a companion so faithful and devoted 
in his affections ? Behold my wife, She whom I have loved as my own soul; to 
whom I have confided the government of my realms, my treasures, every 
thing that I possessed in the world of power and greatness; she hath sup- 
ported mine adversary against me! She hath strengthened and enriched him 
from the wealth which I confided to her keeping ; she hath secretly employed 
her zeal and subtlety in his cause, and done every thing to encourage him 
against me!’ 

From Matilda’s reply, as recorded by the graphic pen of their cotemporary 
Vitalis, we may judge how little real happiness successful ambition had secured 
to her. ‘My lord,’ she answered, ‘I pray you be not surprised if I feel a 
mother’s tenderness for her first-born. By the virtue of the Most Hieu, I pro- 
test that if my son Robert were dead and buried, far from the sight of the 
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living, seven feet deep in the earth, and that the price of my blood could re- 
store him to life, I would cheerfully bid it flow. For his sake I would endure 
any suffering ; yea, things from which, on any other occasion, the feebleness of 
my sex would shrink with terror. How then can you suppose that I could 
enjoy the pomp and luxury with which I was surrounded, when I knew that he 
was pining in want and misery ?’ 

We need not trace the progress of this rebellion, for it is well known how, 
in the battle to which it led, the father was unhorsed and wounded by the son ; 
and though when Robert recognized his antagonist, his better feelings pre- 
vailed, the reconciliation that followed was but temporary, for Matilda’s health 
failed rapidly ; and after her death, Robert again broke out into open rebellion. 

Four years after, during which William experienced nothing but trouble 
and disquiet, he met with the retributive accident that caused his death. 

Exasperated by the coarse witticism of the French King, William retorted, 
that when he rose from his sick-bed, he ‘ would offer candles’ enough to ‘set 
all France in a blaze.’ And ‘not long after,’ says the Librarian of Malmes- 
bury, ‘in the end of August, when the corn was upon the ground, the clusters 
on the grapes, and the orchards laden with fruit, he collected an army, and en- 
tering France, trampled down, and laid every thing waste. Nothing could as- 
suage his irritated mind, so determined was he to revenge this injurious taunt, 
at the expense of multitudes.’ It was while burning the city of Mantes, and 
while riding hither and thither, ‘ furiously commanding his people to add fuel 
to the conflagration,’ that his horse, chancing to step upon a piece of burning 
timber, started, and injured his rider so severely that ‘he never more put foot 
in stirrup.’ 

The Conqueror’s death-bed was a gloomy one, embittered by that saddest 
of all sad feelings — unavailing self-reproach—a feeling which he vainly 
sought to remove by confession and tardy reparation. It was embittered too 
by neglect; for though he lingered some time, and eight of his ten children 
were still living, Prince Henry only remained with him to the last. His favor- 
ite, William Rufus, had hastened to England to secure the crown, ‘ thinking,’ 
says the chronicler, ‘that it was more advantageous to look to his future bene- 
fit than to be present at his father’s funeral.’ The rebellious Robert was in 
Germany ; and even Henry no sooner saw that life was extinct than he de- 
parted, to make sure of the ‘five thousand pounds, in silver,’ just bequeathed 
to him, ere his father’s treasury should be taken possession of by the elder 
brother. The great officers dispersed themselves, some to offer homage to 
Robert, others to William Rufus; while the servants, after plundering the 
house, where their sovereign had just breathed his last, of every thing valua- 
ble, ‘stripped his person,’ and ‘for the space of three hours’ left it ‘ naked on 
the floor!’ Nearly thirteen years afterward, circumstances similar, though 
not quite so flagrant, attended the death of William Rufus. 

‘William’s anxiety for money,’ says the cotemporary whose one-sided 
‘neutrality’ we have before remarked, ‘is the only thing for which he can be 
justly blamed. This he sought all opportunities for scraping together; he 
cared not how. . . . He would say and do almost any thing where the 
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hope of money allured him.’ But what did it profit him? ‘We brought 
nothing into this world,’ says the Apostle, ‘and it is certain that we can carry 
nothing out.’ 

It was by the charitable offices of one Hulewin, probably the step-father of 
William, that the corpse was conveyed to Caen, for interment. Prince Henry, 
having made sure of his legacy, met it at the entrance of the abbey; but no 
sooner had the ceremonies commenced, than they were so completely inter- 
rupted by a fire, like that which had disturbed those of the coronation, that 
the body was again almost deserted, till the fire had been suppressed. Nor 
even then was it permitted to enter its last resting-place in peace, till an act of 
injustice, of which William had been guilty when he founded that abbey, 
thirty-five years before, had been acknowledged, and so far as might be re- 
paired. For when the Bishop had pronounced the oration, and the attendants 
were about to place the body in the newly-opened grave, Fitz-Arthur, a Nor- 
man Knight, ‘to whose patrimony that place pertained,’ stepped forward, and 
forbade the interment. ‘ Bishop,’ said he, ‘the man whom you have praised 
was arobber. This place was the site of my father’s house, which this dead 
duke took violently from him ; and here upon part of mine inheritance founded 
this Church. . . . Inthe name of Gop, therefore, I forbid you to bury 
him, or cover him with my glebe!’ Others who were present bore witness to 
the truth of Fitz-Arthur’s statement. ‘Whereupon,’ adds an old chronicler, 
‘at the desire of Prince Henry, the only one of William’s sons who was pres- 
ent, a hundred pounds of silver were paid to this brawler, to quiet his auda- 
cious claim.’ Five chroniclers, who lived at or near the time, bear witness to 
the truth of this incident. It reminds one of the solemn ‘trial of the dead 
among the ancient Egyptians.’ If such a custom existed among us, how many 
flattering obituaries would remain unwritten ! 

Nor did the retributive circumstances which had attended the Conqueror’s 
life cease even with his death and burial. For the way in which ‘the sins of the 
fathers’ may be ‘ visited on the children,’ was forcibly illustrated by the death 
of his favorite, William Rufus, in the ‘New Forest.’ It will be recollected that 
among the wrongs that weighed most heavily upon the Conqueror’s spirit, when 
he came to die, were those which he had caused by the planting of that Forest. 
Whether he planted it, as Tytler says, ‘to gratify his passion for the chase,’ 
or from political motives, as Blackstone and Drayton think, it is certain that no 
measure of his reign had led to greater suffering. By his orders, over thirty 
miles of a most fertile country were totally depopulated. Churches were thrown 
down, whole villages destroyed, and their inhabitants, men, women, and child- 
ren, to the number of one hundred thousand, it is said, thrust forth, to seek a 
refuge where they might. 

There can be no doubt that from those suffering hearts rose many a cry to 
offended Heaven; and though Inspiration has declared, that ‘the curse cause- 
less shall not come,’ it leaves us to infer that the curse which is not causeless 
may. It was only through the prayers of the man whom they had wronged 
by their unjust judgment, that the three friends of Job escaped a retributive 
chastisement ; and thus spoke the Supreme Sovergien by His servant Moses: 
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‘Ye shall not afflict any widow or fatherless child. If thou afflict them in 
any wise, and they cry at all unto Mg, I will surely hear their cry.’ (Exopvs 
22 : 22, 23.) 

There is a tradition that William’s son, Richard, and his eldest grand-son, 
both met their death in that same New Forest, during his lifetime; but be 
that as it may, there can be no doubt that his darling, William Rufus, was killed 
by a random shot, while hunting there. As before remarked, a neglect similar 
to that which attended the Conqueror’s death was observable in that of the 
selfish though beloved son who succeeded to his ill-gotten gains in England ; 
for no sooner was it ascertained that the accident which deprived him of life 
was really fatal, than his attendants hastily dispersed, ‘ because,’ says the 
chronicler, ‘all were intent on other matters.’ As it occurred about sunset, 
some laborers who were returning from their daily toil discovered the body ; 
and a charcoal-burner named Purkess, whose descendants were said to be still 
living near the spot when the antiquarian Milner published his ‘ History of 
Winchester,’ in 1799, placed it upon his humble vehicle, and conveyed it to 
that city. Henry had already taken possession of the fine palace which his 
father had built, and which his brother had so recently occupied; and the 
next morning William Rufus was interred in the cathedral, but without any 
ceremony whatsoever. 


CARL ALMENDINGER’S OFFICE: 


OR, THE MYSTERIES OF CHICAGO. 


CHAPTER FOURTH. 





Tue times continued to get worse and worse. There was an entire slack in 
the sale of real estate. People were afraid of it after such a depreciation. 
Debts continued to mature against Carl Almendinger, and his creditors gave 
him great annoyance. He tells them to come again, and they come, and he 
sends them away empty. They are getting tired of his procrastinations, and 
begin to threaten. They even impugn his honesty, and backbite him to his 
neighbors and friends. At length it becomes the street-talk that Carl is about 
to fail, and of course every one is running to him to settle his accounts. 

The splendid avenue palace is sold under the hammer ; other property is 
shamefully sacrificed, but the cry of stony creditors is still: ‘Give, give.’ All 
that remains to Carl is the Blackberry tract, and that is heavily incumbered. 
He determines to give up his office at Chicago and remove to Blackberry, partly 
because there is no use in keeping it open, partly to save the expense, and more 
particularly to escape the importunate demands of creditors. 

In view of this exigency, he reserved funds enough to lay in a stock of win- 
ter supplies for his own family, including himself, Sigmund Diehl, and a serv- 
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ant, and also for some of the poorest of his settlers. The supplies were to be 
forwarded by the rail-road company which he had voluntarily assisted with a 
switch, a station-house, and ten acres of land. Carl hurried to Blackberry in 
advance, and sought a safe asylum in the covert retreat of its woods. They 
waited, but the stores came not. The flour in the barrel was getting low, the 
servant’s linen was going to shreds, and she began to shiver in her thin, sum- 
mer garments. Still the supplies came not. ‘What’s the matter? What 
delays the supplies ?’ were the all-absorbing questions. 

At length the cause was ascertained. The rail-road company had com- 
menced a suit of attachment against Carl Almendinger for arrearages due them 
in freight on the shipment of lumber to Blackberry, for the benefit of his 
settlers ; and the supplies had been levied on, and were now in the hands 
of the officers of the law. What was Carl to do? He was without money, 
provisions, clothing, credit, or friends in his adversity, but with pride, sensitive- 
ness and despair, all to struggle against. The attachment suit might last 
several months before it would be decided ; and of what use would the supplies 
be to him then? Ah! may it please your Honor, as you call so glibly the case 
of the rail-road company against Carl Almendinger, little do you suspect the 
misery that case has caused! Little do you know of the privations the defend- 
ant is undergoing — his larder empty, his family in tatters ; and he used to live 
in as fine a house as you, may it please your Honor. 

The winter set in early, and was one of the most intense ever experienced 
in the Western country. How Carl got along we hardly know. We have heard, 
however, that occasionally, when a settler happened in at meal-time, Carl 
would beg him to excuse him, but the fact was, that he was out of flour, and 
the settler, poor soul, knew it was no better at his own house. 

As the rail-road trains passed through the town of Blackberry that winter, 
more than one passenger noticed a pale, cadaverous-looking face, as it peered 
out through the window-panes of a small tenement at the cars, looking anx- 
iously, as if it expected something which never came ; the whiskers bushy, with 
the gray predominating. And if you peered out at it, the wo-begone face 
would dart away, as if it didn’t like to be stared at. That was Carl Almen- 
dinger, the proprietor of the new town, a man who had seen better times. 

And who is that out-doors gathering chips, his bald head catching the snow 
as it falls, while he steps about like a youth ? That is Sigmund Diehl. 

‘What a Gop-forsaken town!’ says one passenger to another. 

‘Yes, Indiana must keep all of her paupers here,’ answered a second. 

‘ And she ought to locate the new penitentiary here, which she is talking of 
building, by fair rights,’ chimes in a third. 

‘They all steal from one another, and equalize the thing, you see,’ adds a 
fourth, while they all laugh at the expense of the town of Blackberry. And so 
they chatter on. Little reck they, merry-andrews as they are, of the pale face, 
whose principal crime is too much heart, a failing to which we vouch they will 
never plead guilty. 

In the general financial revulsion, Dr. Posey, Mrs. Almendinger’s brother, 
was set adrift from his secure moorings, and became a mere waif on a tempest- 
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tossed sea. Now that his competence was gone — he eked out a precarious liv- 
ing by the practice of his profession. The mental states of men are as diverse 
as their physical organization. When misfortune fells them to the earth, some 
fall as heavy as lead, while others, like the fabled Antzeus, renew their strength 
with the blow which prostrates them. In Dr. Posey’s nature, there was no re- 
bound. Melancholy began to brood over him with her raven wing, save now 
and then when he would be affected by the most uncontrollable mirth, resem- 
bling hysteria. Then his laughter reminded one of the reverberations of 
muffled thunder, and was so persisted in that no one could escape the con- 
tagion. The expression of his features when composed was heavy and satur- 
nine ; his complexion very florid, his brow protuberant, his hair jet black, 
‘roached ’ on the top of his head like a child’s, while each side-whisker fell in 
a curl as graceful as any lady’s, with the appliances of paper and curling-tongs. 
A large head, a short, thick neck, and a most unwieldy and awkward body, will 
complete a general outline of his personel. Rendered still more taciturn and 
unsocial by the loss of his property, he dwindled into a mere office-fixture. 
Though he sought to justify such self-isolation on the ground of policy, quoting 
‘Poor Richard’s’ maxim, ‘Keep your office and your office will keep you,’ 
never was office better kept; seldom has business been less profitable. 

People began to say that a change had come over Dr. Posey, but he failed 
to greet them with his usual cordiality, and seemed lost in a reverie, while his 
brow boded trouble. They complained of his uncommunicativeness and his 
affecting so persistently his office ; so gradually his little business dwindled 
away, and his means of support became more precarious. The Doctor would 
have it that an unlucky planet ruled the sky when he was of woman born. 
Ever as he was about to enter on the fruition of some long-cherished hope, he 
would seem to hear from out the darkness the voice of Nemesis calling to him 
aloud : ‘ Ho! there, ho! there— none of that, Doctor!’ The Doctor would 
stop short, turn pale, and the hope which had just now irradiated his path 
would be followed by the murky night, without a star, while the winds would 
howl and the rains descend. We half believe with him, that never did the 
shadows — dark, well-defined, palpable—so quickly succeed the flickering 
lights which have now and then shone as beacons to every pilgrim on the sands 
of time, as along that desolate way which bears the mark of Posey’s sandal- 
shoon. 

Robert Ferrara and Genevieve Mather. Robert Ferrara has now become a 
senior. That year in college-life, when an under-graduate has a recognized 
position among his fellow-students, the privilege of bowing to the faculty, and 
being bowed to by them in return, as they pass down the middle aisle of the 
college-chapel from morning prayers. He was none of your freshmen, with 
whom the idea of greenness is inseparably associated ; not a swaggering sopho- 
more, nor a nondescript junior, but a veritable senior, who expected and was 
expected to enjoy otiwm cum dignitate. He was a senior whom perhaps a 
member of the faculty would condescend to talk with if he met him in the 
street, ask him for his health, and even inquire what he expected to do after 
his graduation. He was a senior upon whom the ladies in the galleries of the 
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chapel would look down with evident interest, as if they felt solicitous for his 
welfare in the noisy world of strife to which he was fast hastening, and would 
be pleased to cheer, enliven, and perhaps accompany him on the way. 

Robert Ferrara in particular was not unworthy such regards ; for his tall, 
erect form ; his long, profuse, jet-black locks, as if indicative of hidden strength ; 
his animated, sallow face, and dignified but kindly demeanor, would be noticed 
in any crowd, much more by the discerning eye of woman. His name was a 
talismanic word among the students, and no one was more deservedly popular. 
Scorning all deception, he never put in the plea of sickness, then so common, 
unless he was really indisposed. Whenever he offered an excuse, the President 
did n’t look inquisitively into his eyes, as if there to read the truth or false- 
hood of the statement, as he was wont to do with most other students, but 
would nod his head and make the appropriate pencil-mark in his class-book. 
Indeed, that distinguished gentleman having on one occasion heard that 
Robert was ill, was known to have visited him — an honor seldom paid to a 
student —and chatted with him as a boon companion. Bold to do his duty, 
confident of his ability to accomplish whatever he undertook, except as the 
sequel will show in little matters of love, proud and high-spirited, he was 
withal modest, and seldom spoke of himself. Beside, he was a genial com- 
panion, a steadfast friend, seldom an enemy, but once so, hard to be appeased, 
and still harder to forget the injury. He had ambition, but shall we blame him 
for that? He enjoyed the advantage of no family influence, which will often 
itself lift mediocrity into greatness ; but whatever position he might attain, he 
knew full well would be the result of his own well-directed efforts. 

Soon he would leave college. Then would begin the battle of life. There 
was Carl Almendinger to pay off, a debt which he regarded as sacred, and 
which dollars and cents could hardly cancel. Moreover, he had to earn for 
himself a home; and although they who have never passed through the 
struggles to attain one, may regard it as a trifling task, yet Robert was per- 
suaded of the toilsome sweat and persistent effort that it would cost. It must 
be a home, too, every way worthy of her whom he would fain have preside 
in it; at whose threshold he longed to linger in the morning, and whose blazing 
hearth would invite him thither the long winter nights. 

Genevieve Mather, she to whom his heart thus inclined, was well chosen. 
Though young, she was exceedingly well developed and womanly in appear- 
ance. Her features were large, symmetrical and expressive. Few could re- 
sist her blue eyes, so noticeable for their magnificent pupils, and full of sweet 
influences, the effect of which was heightened by auburn curls, falling in pro- 
fusion on well-turned shoulders of alabaster whiteness, But her mental charms 
far exceeded her physical attractions. She was never embarrassed, never in a 
trepidation. She was one of those true-born aristocrats of nature who always 
feel themselves in their place, and are not in a hurry to get out of it. Though 
well read, and with a memory which retained every thing in its grasp, she 
never affected, never displayed her mental resources for the sake of display ; 
she was always herself, the pure, natural, artless, inimitable Genevieve. She 
needed no rules of etiquette to teach her what to do, or how to do; her own 
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sense of propriety and chastened judgment were seldom known to be at fault. 
Had she and other young ladies been required to sit down in a drawing-room 
and talk their best, Genevieve would not have borne off the palm. It was the 
absence of all effort, the spontaneous overflowing at the proper time and on the 
proper occasion of her knowledge, gathered from many sources, and tested in 
the alembic of a refined judgment, which made her the wonder of one sex and 
the admiration of the other. She would sit down and talk by the side of some 
poor old lady, who would be as fidgety as a fish out of water at the honor done 
her, and could hardly understand why she did n’t put on airs and flaunt her 
finery and toss her head as other fine ladies did; and then her talk would be 
so sensible and respectful, and she would listen so attentively to the senile gar- 
rulity of her interlocutor. After she was gone, the old lady would regale her 
nostrils with a pinch of rappee, adjust her spectacles, and throwing up her 
head, improvise an eulogy on ‘the blessedest cretur that I ever did see.’ 

With little children, too, she readily assimilated ; entered into all their little 
plans, approving in toto here, or suggesting an amendment there. When 
going to Sabbath-school, her class would often run out to meet her and escort 
her in; each member vying with the others in showing her the most affection 
and respect. It was pleasant to hear their little voices humming: ‘ Dear Miss 
Genevieve!’ She was also distinguished by a quiet pleasantry and humor, 
occasionally running into banter, which appeared all the more beautiful from 
the contrast with a nature sincere and truthful beyond suspicion, and a heart 
that knew no guile. She had no oddities and but few foibles, and already gave 
promise of belonging to that class of women, barring the fame, of whom 
Cornelia, the mother of the Gracchi, and Mary, the mother of Washington, and 
others from whom have sprung the statesman and the law-giver, are representa- 
tive types. 

Not long after this time, when Genevieve was in the full bloom of beauty, 
she was taken sick of typhoid fever. Her mind wandered, and at one time her 
life was despaired of; even her hair partially came out, and the chestnut-colored 
curls which remained were shorn off by the advice of her physician ; but the 
naturally recuperative powers of her constitution were such that she survived, 
though for several months she remained quite an invalid. Her beauty, how- 
ever, did not depart with her sickness, but she looked, if any thing, more inter- 
esting as she sat propped up with pillows at the family fire-side; the buoyancy 
of her spirits somewhat subdued, and her exquisite head, that had so often 
tossed itself at real or imaginary triumphs, now looking quite demure in a plain 
muslin cap, filled with lace. 

Abraham Mather, her father, about this time received a letter from his 
brother David, who was living in the city of Baltimore, earnestly requesting 
that as soon as Genevieve’s health would admit of it, she might be permitted to 
visit his family, and urging as a reason for her so doing, the beneficial effect 
which a change of scenery and climate would have in hastening her convales- 
cence. His daughter Rosalind inclosed also a note, desiring Genevieve by all 
means to come, and bring with her the veritable cap in which she played the 
matron, as it might be desirable to set it for a certain reverend gentleman, who 
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had all the earthly graces with a certain admixture of the divine, but who 
should be nameless till her arrival. So it was determined that Genevieve 
should go; and the prospect of a visit to Rosalind, and seeing, and it may be 
participating in the gayeties of ‘the Monumental City,’ brightened the eye of 
the invalid, and restored much of the wonted color to her cheek. 

Robert Ferrara did not share the joyful feelings of Genevieve and her 
father at the prospect of leave of absence. She even sought to rally him from 
the disquietude evinced by his pallor. ‘ How blue and hateful you look, you 
naughty boy! You are so cold, that I am glad I am going to leave you, for 

fear I may be congealed into an icicle. I shan’t look back at you either when 
I go, lest, like Lot’s wife, I may be turned into a pillar of salt.’ 

‘Do you mean to compare me to Lot or to Sodom ?’ said Robert with a 
roguish twinkle in his eye. 

‘Have it whichever way you please, Sir.’ 

‘Then I please to have myself compared to Lot, and of course some one 
else has already signified her willingness to enact the part of Lot’s wife.’ 

‘No,’ interrupted Genevieve, ‘I compared you to the wicked, you know I 
did, and now I am convinced the comparison is just ;’ and with the prettiest af- 
fectation of anger, away she darted from his presence. 

Whenever that fair vision was out of Robert Ferrara’s sight, he fully 
realized the influence which it had on him. He could bear the vicissitudes of 
a checkered life thus far without complaint; self-exile himself from the home 
of his childhood, amid the rich, tropical scenery of Brazil ; fly for dear life from 
the classic land of Italy, where he had lived just so long as to become contented 
and hopeful ; seek the shores of the northern continent of the New World, and 
by drudgery earn his daily pittance; yes, he could do all this and rejoice that 
it was done, and even descry hope in the distance not dimly, but with the 
index-finger of promise waving him on; but for Genevieve to leave him to re- 
cruit her health, to be ignorant when they would meet again, te run the 
gauntlet, it may be, of assiduous rivals, to be without her smile, the light of her 
eyes, her word of cheer, this, this it was that paled our young hero’s face and 
bowed his head in sorrow. Should he discover to Genevieve the true state of 
his feelings toward her before her departure ? Should he disturb now the even 
beat of that girlish heart with a woman’s vows? No, no; he would seek to be- 
come worthy of her first. She should yet hear his voice on commencement- 
day, when beauty would wave her thousand handkerchiefs, and men would 
applaud as only manhood can. Then the seal should be taken from the deep 
fount of his heart ; then, and not till then, should Genevieve Mather know that 
one had loved her true and long. Take care, my boy, that you lose not the 
coveted prize. A woman’s heart is like the wind, which bloweth where it 
listeth. Others will be planning to mar your hopes and sip your joy. Death 
may claim the bride. We shall see, we shall see. 

A few days afterward a hackney-coach was seen standing in front of the 
Mather residence. A white-haired old gentleman and a sweet, pale face were 
bidding adieu to a raven-locked and noble-featured youth, who looked as pale 
and transfixed as the fabled Niobe. The steps were folded up, the door of the 
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vehicle closed ; the sweet, pale face peered through the glass and smiled an 
adieu. The statue that stood by involuntarily moved and mechanically kissed 
its hand, and away rattled the wheels on the stone pavement toward ‘Long 
Wharf,’ where the steam-boat was puffing with impatience to leave her dock. 
They embarked on the ‘ Traveller,’ which then plied on the Sound between 
New-Haven and New-York. How beautiful art thou, City of Elms, from the 
wave! How well-defined the Puritan character upon thy many churches, 
whose towers and steeples and spires proclaim freedom to worship Gop. Thy 
perfumed gardens, thy majestic elms, thy houses stainless as the driven snow, 
the very mountains at whose base you sleep, are all conceived in beauty. But 
Genevieve bids thee and her lover farewell. 

After the usual incidents of travel, Mr. Mather and his daughter arrived in 
Baltimore, where they were received by the most flattering attentions by their 
relatives. ‘Cousin Genevieve has come,’ shouted Rosalind with joy. Mrs. 
Mather shared her daughter’s enthusiasm, and even the darkies from the 
kitchen could have been seen successively protruding their woolly heads 
through the sitting-room door, which stood ajar, and exhibiting their ivory 
teeth in token of satisfaction at Miss Genevieve’s arrival. Easter the cook 
hurried to adjust for herself quite a formidable coiffure out of a large red- 
flowered cotton handkerchief, which she had washed till it was scrupulously 
clean, and ironed till it glistened as bright as her face. Next in order, she put 
on her new dress, a flaming-colored print, the principal figure in it being as 
big as a full moon, and much resembling that luminary in shape; and to com- 
plete her toilet, she adorned the immaculate ebony of her bosom with a large 
gold breast-pin, for which she had paid a quarter of a dollar at the toy-store, 
and sported four huge gold rings on each digit of her right hand, except the 
thumb ; the sixteen rings having cost in cash ‘a levy’ a piece. 

Titus, familiarly called ‘Tite,’ was very much impressed when Easter 
paraded in her choicest attire; but Cathele, who loved money as his life, and 
was wont to call it, in language of endearment ‘the bounty,’ and who, moreovr, 
prided himself on being an exemplary member of the church, plainly hinted to 
Easter that she would bring down the heavenly wrath upon her devoted head 
if she persisted in spending the bounty so lavishly to decorate her person with 
the gew-gaws and flummery which perish in their using. 

Easter retorted: ‘ Kat Mather, if you only knowd it, de Brsze says, ‘ Mine 
your own business.’ I know what dis nigger is bout. Do you ’spect Miss 
Genevieve is gwine to look at Easter Mather if she did n’t dress fashionable an’ 
*spectable as oder folks ?’ 

‘I don’t ject to your wearing one ring, but dem four rings on one finger is 
what I ’plain of ; dat is wat I call wasen de bounty sartain, and East Mather 
knows it as well as Ido. Don’t you member wat Massa Angry said in his 
sarmint last Sunday ’bout costly ’parel and sich like ? And sure as I’m settin 
here, he ’peared to be countin’ dem rings on your fingers.’ 

‘Massa Angry need n’t talk. I is well ’quainted wid dat preacher, and 
knowed his mudder afore ’im. He is allers rompin’ and cuttin’ up wid de gals 
wen he an’t preachin’; and I'll jest bet ye he 'll be arter settin’ up to Miss 
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Genevieve in less than no time. I an’t gwine to be skeered by Massa Angry’s 
preachin’ anyhow. Preachers ought to be sort ©’ solemncholy, and set a 
’zample for oders, and not be kissin’ all.de purtiest gals. I have seed ’im 
lookin’ at Miss Jenkins’s darter of a Sunday wen he was preachin’, and she 
reddened up jest like a beet. An’ if he goes to sayin’ any ting to dis darky 
’bout dem rings, he is gwine to get a talkin’ to, sure as he am one born chile. 
I’ll tell ’im "bout his mudder afore ’im, skeering de best preacher I ever hearn 
tell of, old Massa Perkins, her own granfadder, wen he went to bed one night 
widout any cannel, and was jest kneelin’ down to say his prayers where he 
allers knelt, wen wat should he see but summit like Miss Perkins’s ghost settin’ 
up right afore ’im in bed, wid her dress on, spectickles, cap and ever ding, an’ 
de old man was skeered so, dough he was a preacher, dat he hollered out loud 
enuf for every body in de house to hear him: ‘De Lorp have mercy!’ I have 
allers hearn it said, wat is bred in de bones is hard to come out, and Massa 
Angry "ll hear so too, if he cums dis way lecturin’ Easter Mather.’ 

David Mather’s house at this time was the head-quarters of Methodism in 
the city of Baltimore. Step in there on almost any evening, and you would see 
one or more divines enjoying the hospitalities of their popular host ; now per- 
haps seriously discussing the doctrines, the discipline, and the present and 
future success of Methodism, or again, with gravity thrown to the winds, and 
an entire abandonment of manner, enlivening their social intercourse with side- 
splitting and soul-stirring incidents drawn from that exhaustless store-House of 
a rich and varied experience, the Methodist itinerancy. Occasionally a bishop 
would step in, whose presence could be easily detected by the number of satel- 
lites which revolved around him, by the fatherly feeling and interest with 
which he spoke, and the filial affection and deference of manner with which his 
words were received; but oftener, the youthful divine, unknown to fame and 
devoid of earthly fortune, nevertheless whose enthusiasm and unflagging zeal, 
it may be, whose education and already clustering honors gave promise of a 
golden fruitage by-and-by, when the high places of the Church, then so worthily 
filled, should have become vacant, and the illustrious living should have become 
the illustrious dead. 

On one of these social and festive occasions a suggestion was casually made 
by some one, that a large deputation should go down from Baltimore to attend 
a camp-meeting, to be held at Devil’s Island, in the Chesapeake Bay ; that the 
Baltimore brethren should not only go, but carry their tents with them, and 
make the encampment every way worthy of the palmy days of Methodism. 
The suggestion took like wild-fire ; Mr. Mather heartily indorsed it, while the 
female members of his family were still more enthusiastic at the idea; but most 
pleased of all, if possible, was Genevieve, who, reared among the strongholds of 
Congregationalism in the good old State of Connecticut, had never attended a 
Methodist camp-meeting. Her eye brightened with the vivacity of former days 
at the prospect of a ride upon the waters of the majestic and at times apparently 
shoreless waters of the Chesapeake; at the idea of living in a canvas tent for 
two or three weeks, on a lately uninhabited island, and worshipping Gop in 
temples not made with human hands, in the aboriginal groves, and along the 
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briny beach where the waves dashed and foamed. Then a smile, with most 
unmistakable meaning in it, passed over the invalid’s face. Was she thinking 
she might become a heroine in some bit of romance? But whence was to come 
the hero? Did she stand self-impeached as the smile quickly vanished, and a 
cloud like a raven’s wing settled on the whilom speaking but now enigmatical 
face. 

‘Cousin Genevieve, how ill you look! Do tell me what ’s the matter,’ said 
Rosalind. 

‘Oh! it is nothing, Rosa. I felt a little unwell for a moment, but it is all 
over now.’ 

‘Is my Yankee cousin sure she is quite recovered? We are expecting the 
Rey. Mr. Danguerry to dinner to-morrow, and I want her to be ready for 
conquests.’ 

‘The Rev. Mr. Danguerry! Who is the Rev. Mr. Danguerry ?’ 

‘He is the husband of the future Mrs. Danguerry, xée Genevieve Mather.’ 

‘Oh! nonsense, Rosa; but pray who is he?’ 

‘Young ladies who are to set their caps for young divines are so oblivious. 
Did n’t you read my note inclosed in pa’s letter to Uncle Abraham ?’ 

‘Oh! [recollect now.’ 

‘I am glad to see my coz is regaining her memory.’ Herewith follows an 
impromptu description of the Rev. Mr. Danguerry by Rosalind Mather, for the 
benefit of her cousin Geuevieve, who is too modest to ask any questions. ‘In 
the first place, he is tall.’ 

‘I do n't like tall people. It looks too much like an act of condescension 
when they speak to you.’ 

‘Secondly, he is fat.’ 

‘Mercy ! tall and fat! I hope to gracious the cannibals will get him; I am 
sure they could appreciate him better than I.’ 

‘Thirdly, he is handsome.’ 

‘Then I would n't have him. ‘ How ill-sorted a match,’ people would say, 
‘a plain woman united to a handsome husband.’ Ugliness palpable is one of 
the conditions of my affinity.’ 

‘Fourthly, he is very lively.’ 

‘Then I must insist on being excused. I wish to do all the scampering in 
my own household, while my smaller half will be expected to look on and ad- 
mire. If an earthquake should overtake us, he must maintain a calm stolidity, 
but if it was desirable, I would n't hesitate to drag him out, while he enacied 
the Caius Marius amid the ruins.’ 

‘Fifthly, he preaches most eloquently.’ 

‘If that is the case, I know he must be vain, and I don’t want my husband 
to be so. You have capped the climax, so please stop.’ 

‘Sixthly, he will be our escort to the camp-meeting, and our wilful coz 
will be completely fascinated.’ 

‘Sixthly on my side, I won't like him ; I know I won't; so I issue this 
my proclamation of war at the outset.’ 

The next day, near dinner-hour, the Rev. Mr. Danguerry was announced, 
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or rather announced himself by walking unceremoniously into the drawing- 
room and drumming away at the piano-forte. 

‘Tite, let that piano alone,’ cried Rosalind. 

*‘Let’s go and see what he is trying to play,’ said Genevieve. In they ran. 

‘O Mr. Danguerry!’ said Rosalind, ‘I didn’t know it was you. My 
cousin, Miss Mather.’ 

The minister shook hands with Miss Mather, and then proceeded to say 
that he was most unfortunate in the matter of names. Some called him Mr. 
Angry, some Mr. Daguerrian, some Mr. Gerry ; one old woman always called 
him Mr. Menagerie, and now Rosalind had christened him ‘ Tite.’ 

No one unacquainted with the fact would have suspected that the gentle- 

man with Rosalind Mather as his vis-d-vis, was a minister of the Gospel ; that 
gentleman who sat so much at his ease and chatted so oilily ; who cracked a 
joke inimitably, and made every body laugh ; whose ruddy and unctuous face 
was more suggestive of spring-chicken and butter-beans, of sweet-potatoes and 
steamed oysters, of terrapins, gumbo and soft-shell crabs, of new milk and 
fresh-laid eggs, than of anxiety for the spiritual welfare of his flock, and penance 
for his own sins in the flesh. He has certainly never wished with Jeremiah, 
‘Oh! that my head were waters,’ etc. On the contrary, if any collaborator in 
his Master’s vineyard affected the doleful Jeremiah, the Rev. Mr. Danguerry 
was sure to impale him on his witticisms, and yet would do it in such a way, 
that the victim would take no offence ; on the contrary, would pronounce his 
tormentor the best fellow in the world. Generally a monopolist of conversa- 
tion, yet around the festive board no one could be more self-sacrificing. The 
reverend gentleman’s remarks here partook of the monosyllabic and suggestive 
form, while he evinced a heart-felt satisfaction at his success in drawing out his 
interlocutors. What if he did take the choicest pieces of the turkey while his 
companions were all animation and talk! What if he did cast furtive glances 
at the plumpest oysters, and transfer them silently but effectively to his own 
plate, while some sanctimonious brother was just reaching an eloquent climax ! 
What if he did get an extra allowance of the custard! Will any one malign 
him for that? Have not other people been absent-minded besides the Rev. 
Mr. Danguerry? Have not others’ appetites been involuntarily whetted by 
their listening to animated and-brilliant conversation ? 

The approaching camp-meeting was discussed in all its bearings. The 
Rev. Mr. Danguerry described a circle on tip-toe, such was his delight ; and it 
was unanimously voted that the Mather family should go under his escort. 
After this first interview with the young clergyman, Genevieve seemed to re- 
cover faster than ever from her invalidism, and look forward with bright antici- 
pations to the two weeks’ bivouac on the island. 

The time for the camp-meeting soon rolled round. Several steamers were 
chartered for the occasion. At the different wharves all was excitement ; the 
smoke issued in volumes from the chimneys, and the steam roared out of the 

escape-pipe as if impatient for its energies to be turned upon the machinery. 
What a motley group of happy and expectant faces! Here a minister is 
readily recognized by his white neck-tie, and his dignified and fatherly 
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bearing ; there a. devotee of pleasure, by his reckless and unconstrained air, 
which proclaim him proof against all the eloquence of the pulpit. 

Here a young man, for a while oblivious of the fascination of female society, 
stands alone on the promenade-deck, trying to realize before him the assembled 
multitudes whom he shall hereafter address, and premeditating a discourse with 
which he hopes to waft his name from island to island, from city to city, and 
ultimately embalm it with episcopal honors. There a gray-haired veteran of 
the cross, who has long since merged all personal ambition in the advance- 
ment of his Master’s cause, and is only solicitous that good may be done and 
sinners converted from the error of their way. 

Servants crowd along to the wharves with their masters and mistresses, and 
occasionally break out into singing snatches from some old-fashioned hymn, 
while a halo of delight encircles their ebony faces. 

The young divine whom we found standing alone was none other than the 
Rev. Mr. Danguerry, and in the same boat embarked the Mather family, with 
the negroes, Easter and ‘Tite,’ Cathele preferring to remain at home lest he 
might be tempted to spend some of ‘the bounty’ in such an adventure. In 
about twelve hours after leaving her dock, the steamer came to anchor in front 
of Devil’s Island. Boats of every variety of build literally lined the shore for 
some distance out in the bay. Thousands of people were walking hither and 
thither along the beach, or seated or lolling beneath the large trees which 
every where offered a grateful shade. Some three or four hundred tents, some 
of canvas, others of boards, were already pitched and occupied, or in process of 
erection. So many people had never been seen on the island at any previous 
encampment, and there is reason to believe that a years will elapse before: 
so many will congregate there again. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. } 


NIL DESPERANDUM. 


‘Viceroy, tell thy lord 
That e’en where chains lie heaviest on the land, 
Souls may not all be fettered. Oft, ere now, 
Conquerors have rocked the earth, yet failed to tame 
Unto their purposes that restless fire 
Inhabiting man’s breast. A spark bursts forth, 
And so they perish ! —’t is the fate of those 
Who sport with lightning.’ 
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Tue army slept around the stream ; 
The‘camp-fires cast a ruddy gleam 











O’er tents that shone like marble domes. 
With dreams of war and dreams of homes, 











The army slept without a fear. 
Danger must reach the sentinel’s ear ; 












sefore the foe to them may come, 
The alarm must sound from ready drum. 






And so, in showers of rain and sleet, 
The sentry marched his weary beat, 













Acting with zeal a patriot’s part, 
With shivering frame but sturdy heart. 







But not all did their duty well ; 
To one poor soldier it befell, 










That wearied-out with labor done, 
While still he grasped his slippery gun, 






His strength, despite resolve, gave way, 
And slymbering at his post he lay. 








Justice had doomed the man to die, 
But Mercy passed the verdict by; 







She loosed the chains the prisoner wore, 
And set him free to strike once more. 








He whom a friendly power may save, 
A grateful heart makes doubly brave. 







Soon the contending armies mect. 
With gallant rush and sturdy feet, 






Our banner’s borne toward the foe, 
A beacon in war’s ebb and flow. 







Around the flag in deadly fight, 
Rebel and patriot host unite. 







Resolved to do all that man may 
In battle-field to gain the day, 








The soldier met the death he sought, 
As in the foremost rank he fought; 
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And there’s no shadow now of shame 
Upon the brightness of his fame. 








Valor and gratitude unite! 
A nation thanks thee for the sight. 





Wise mind! who knew that to the heart 
Of soldier true, no keener dart 












May come than a dishonored death ; 
Who knew that with the joyful breath 











Of Pardon, Mercy lights a fire, 
Never while mercy lasts to expire. 


The holy truth is proved again — 
Mercy ne’er bends to save in vain! 





THE COLONIAL POLICY OF 





SPAIN. 








BY A. K. SHEPARD. 



















Tne great historian of the Spanish conquests in America remarks: ‘It 
would seem to have been especially ordered by Provipence that the discovery 
of the two great divisions of the American hemisphere should fall to the two 
races best fitted to conquer and colonize them. Thus the Northern section was 
consigned to the Anglo-Saxon race, whose orderly, industrious habits found an 
ample field for development under its colder skies, and on its more rugged soil ; 
while the Southern portion, with its rich tropical products and treasures of 
mineral wealth, held out the most attractive bait to invite the enterprise of the 
Spaniards.’ 

As early as 1524, nearly a century before the Pilgrims had thought of peo- 
pling the chilly north coast, the greater portion of Central and South-America 
had been explored, and Mexico and the Isthmus of Darien colonized, by the 
daring Spanish adventurers. 

In their desire to extend their dominions, expeditions were undertaken 
among the unknown regions of tropical America, which afford some of the 
most striking instances of courage, endurance, and perseverance recorded in 
history. Those of Pizarro to the head-waters of the Amazon, through the 
wildest portions of the Andes, and the swamps and jungles of the low coun- 
tries, and of Cortez to Guatemala, stand without a parallel among military 
expeditions. 

Under the Spanish conquerors there soon rose large cities, rivalling in size 
and beauty those of Old Spain — not only where they found the country already 
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prepared for them by the civilized aborigines, but even in the most remote dis- 
tricts. 

The Romish Church lavished its wealth in the erection of gorgeous cathe- 
drals, and vast monasteries and convents, which should vie with those of Europe. 
The sea-coasts were protected by strong-walled towns and fortifications, and 
excellent paved roads and stone bridges were constructed through the most 
difficult mountain regions. The Isthmus of Panama, whose obstacles to engi- 
neering modern skill has only overcome by the expenditure of five thousand 
lives and millions of money, was crossed by a paved road from ocean to ocean, 
and a military route was opened, as early as the vice-royalty of Cortez, across 
the Tehuantepec Isthmus, where even Yankee perseverance has been fifteen 
years endeavoring to build a plank-road. 

Mines of gold and silver were opened and worked to such advantage, as to 
excite the wonder of all Europe at the wealth they yielded. 

With the history of this rapid progressive material welfare of the Spanish 
colonies before us, how can we account for the spectacle which they now pre- 
sent ? their governments dismembered, society in much the same state as in 
the feudal ages, their cities going to decay, and every branch of industry 
checked ? 

It was upon the elevated table-land of Central America and the Andes that 
the highest civilization of the aborigines was developed ; and to obtain a satis- 
factory reason for the failure of the Southern Republics, we must search fur- 
ther than any influences of climate, to Which the degeneracy of the Spanish- 
American races is generally attributed. 

A recent writer on the Brazilian Empire says: ‘The singular ill-success 
which has marked almost every attempt to found a stable government on the 
débris of the great Spanish Empire in the West, is to be attributed to the jeal- 
ous and monopolizing spirit which governed the conduct of the monarchy 
toward its dependencies. It systematically degraded the colonies by treating 
them as an inferior class. It lowered their character and wounded their self- 
esteem by refusing to recognize them as equals. It planted the vices of slavery 
in their nature by persisting in treating them as slaves; and when the day of 
liberation arrived, the moral safeguards were wanting, which alone could safely 
conduct them through the perils of political emancipation.’ 

In the early conquests of the- Spaniards in Amerita, the conquered districts 
were divided among the crown favorites, or among the most enterprising of the 
adventurers ; and ‘repartamientos’ of the natives were made, each conqueror 
appropriating as many as suited his convenience, forcing the proud descend- 
ants of Incas and Caciques to menial service. This forced servitude soon as- 
sumed all the worst aspects of slavery, and it may well be believed that the 
rude soldiers of the conquests were not the gentlest of task-masters. 

The most unheard-of barbarities were in many instances practised upon the 
helpless and unoffending natives. In the islands more particularly, the cruel- 
ties inflicted by the conquerors were so terrible that the native population was 
almost annihilated in a few years. Says the ‘ Relacion del Provisor Morales,’ 
from Peru: ‘There are Spaniards here who hunt the Indians with blood-hounds, 
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both as a recreation and as a means of training their dogs.’ So glaring did 
these outrages become, that in 1542, Las Casas, Bishop of Chiapa, addressed a 
memorial to the Emperor, Charles the Fifth, setting forth the abuses, and call- 
ing for reform. 

Through his exertions, the council of the Indies, having charge of colonial 
affairs, published a series of laws, virtually abolishing slavery, and in other re- 
spects ameliorating in some degree the condition of the natives. The barbari- 
ties practised upon them gave way to a steady and systematic oppression. Al- 
though the ordinances prohibited the holding of the aborigines as slaves, they 
did not apply to negroes, of whom numbers were shipped to the Spanish main 
and the islands, giving rise to a traffic that subsequently added to the income 
of the kings of Spain, by the taxes imposed upon those engaged in it. 

Even the abolition of Indian slavery was more in form than in spirit, for the 
Peon system which was afterward introduced, and still exists, had all the ob- 
jectionable features of slavery, and is among the worst of the evils that the 
Spanish policy has entailed upon her former colonies. The services of the 
Peon can be transferred to a new master, by selling the debt for which he is 
holden, and his condition is quite as unfortunate as that of the slave. 

Few or no females came to America with the early adventurers, and they 
consequently soon formed connections with the conquered races. Their de- 
scendants, proud of their Spanish blood, looked with contempt upon the race 
from which their mothers sprang, and considered the term ‘ Indio’ a reproach, 
while they in turn were treated with scorn by the natives of the Peninsula. 
Even at the present time, any man who has enough of Indian blood in his 
veins to color his skin darker than that of a very bilious Spaniard, never 
addresses a white man but with uncovered head. 

Spain soon became aware of the character of the mixed population which 
was thus spread over her vast dominions in the West, and it at once became 
her policy to keep them in subjection. 

Troops of priests were sent amongst them to inculcate principles of blind 
submission in spiritual affairs, which it was thought (how truly time has 
shown) would equally secure civil dependence. Although some of these monk- 
ish emissaries were men of intelligence and piety, by far the greater number 
were unprincipled and ignorant, but too well fitted for their task of keeping the 
colonies in a state of debasing superstition. The gloomy religious rites of the 
Aztecs, and other races, became associated in the minds of the natives with the 
imposing ceremonials of the Romish Church, and gave rise to religious fanati- 
cism which has outlasted that of the most priest-ridden countries of Europe. 

The only objects, aside from the Church which the Americans were taught 
to venerate and respect, vgre Spain and its monarch; and they were made to 
believe that the king was the greatest sovereign in the world, and that all the 
nations of Europe were tributary to him. 

Meagre as was the literature of Spain during the reign of Charles the Fifth, 
and his son, that which penetrated the gloom of the colonies was still less. All 
intercourse between them was jealously guarded, and they were kept as isolated 
as possible, the object being to prevent any thing like a unity of feeling or ac- 
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tion from being developed in them. This was the more easily effected on ac- 
count of the situation of most of the great capitals, the cities of Mexico, Pue- 
bla, Guadalaxara, Bogota, Quito, and Cuzco, lying on elevated inland plains 
separated from the sea-board by lofty mountain-ranges. 

The American possessions were considered as kingdoms held in fief by the 
Spanish crown, in virtue of a grant from the Pope, who thus benignantly dis- 
posed of millions of people on the other side of the world who had never even 
heard of him. 

The provinces were divided into vice-royalties and captaincies-general, each 
independent of the other, and all immediately under the King and the Council 
of the Indies, having charge of American affairs solely, and having its own 
code of laws —the ‘ Laws of the Indies.’ Each viceroy had.a board of ad- 
visers, called the ‘Audienza,’ conrposed of Spaniards, who could not hold lands 
or marry in the provinces, and who had the privilege of corresponding with 
the home government, and of remonstrating with the viceroys, but whose 
efficiency was neutralized by the inordinate power of the latter. ; 

The principle which the home government carried out in the colonies was, 
that every department must be checked by some other, and this required the 
employment of a vast number of officials, as each one required a dozen others 
to watch him. A state of affairs which has survived the rule of Spain, and 
goes far toward effecting the demoralization of the republics. 

In order to keep the provinces entirely dependent upon the mother coun- 
try, none but Spaniards were employed in the administration of government ; 
and although the laws did not exclude Creoles, they never obtained any ad- 
vancement unless it was purchased of the court with enormous sums of 
money. 

In Mexico, of fifty viceroys, but one was a Mexican. Of one hundred and 
seventy viceroys in Spanish America, but four were Americans; and of six 
hundred and ten captain-generals, all but ten were Spaniards, and this propor- 
tion held true of less important offices. 

The Buenos Ayres Manifesto says: ‘Every thing was disposed on the part 
of Spain in America to effect the degradation of her sons. It was her policy 
incessantly to diminish and depress our population, lest one day we should 
imagine aught against her domination, guarded by a force too contemptible for 
keeping in subjection regions so-various and vast. Commerce was exclusively 
confined to herself, from a mean suspicion that opulence would make us proud, 
and render us capable of aspiring to free ourselves from so many vexations ; 
and we were excluded from all participation in public employments, in order 
that the natives of the Peninsula might have entire influence over the country, 


so as to form the inclinations and habits necessary for retaining us in a state 
of dependence that would neither permit us to think nor to act but in con- 
formity to the modes dictated by the Spaniards. 

‘The complaints that were addressed to the throne were either lost in the 
distance of many thousand leagues, over which they had to pass, or they were 
smothered in the offices at Madrid, by the protectors of those who tyrannized 
over us. 
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‘We had no voice direct or indirect in legislating for our country. This 
was done for us in Spain, without conceding to us even the privilege of send- 
ing delegates or counsellors to be present, and to state what would be outtahle 
or otherwise, as is practised by the cities of Spain. 

‘There was no remedy, but for us to bear with patience, and for him who 
could not resign himself to every abuse, death was considered as too light a 
punishment ; for in such cases, punishments have been invented of unheard-of 
cruelty, and revolting to every sentiment of humanity.’ ‘It was forbidden,’ 
adds the ‘ Manifesto,’ ‘to teach us the liberal sciences. The viceroy of Don 
Joaquin Pinto gave great offence by permitting a nautical school at Buenos 
Ayres, and it was ordered to be shut by a mandate from the court. At the 
same time it was strictly prohibited to send our youth to Paris for the purpose 
of studying the science of chemistry, in order to teach it upon their return. 
Thus were all kinds of knowledge and literature interdicted by the stringent 
measures of the Spanish government, and the natives debarred from every 
avenue to distinction.’ 

Trade with foreigners was forbidden. No South-American could own a 
ship, or receive a cargo on consignment. Orders were given that no foreign 
vessel could, on any pretence, touch at a South-American port; and the royal 
ordinance of 1692 decreed that even ships in distress should be seized as prizes, 
and their crews imprisoned. 

But in spite of every precaution to insure non-intercourse with other na- 
tions, the Spanish-Americans were not insensible to the advantages to be de- 
rived from foreign trade, and, says Captain Hall, of the Royal Navy, ‘In pro- 
cess of time there was established one of the most extraordinary systems of 
organized smuggling which the world ever saw. This was known under the 
name of the contraband or forced trade, and was carried on in armed vessels, 
well manned, and prepared to fight their way to the coast, and to resist, as they 
often did with effect, the ‘ guarda-costas,’ or coast blockades of Spain. This 
singular system of war-like commerce was conducted by the Dutch, Portuguese, 
French, English, and latterly by the North-Americans. In this way, goods to 
an immense value were distributed over Spanish-America; and although the 
prices were necessarily high, and supply precarious, that taste for the comforts 
and luxuries of European invention was first encouraged, which afterward ope- 
rated so powerfully in giving a steady and intelligible motive to the efforts of 
the patriots in their struggles with the mother country.’ 

Agriculture, equally with commerce, was subjected to the most arbitrary 
and injurious restrictions. Certain products were forbidden to be raised in 
America, as flax, hemp, and saffron. During the stay of Humboldt in Mexico, 
‘orders were received by the viceroy of that country to root up all the vines in 
the northern provinces, because the merchants of Cadiz complained of a dim- 
inution in the consumption of Spanish wines.’ ‘ Happily,’ says that traveller, 
‘this order was never executed. It was judged that, notwithstanding the ex- 
treme patience of the Mexican people, it might be dangerous to drive them to 
despair, by laying waste their property, and forcing them to purchase from the 
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monopolists of Europe what the bounty of nature produced on the Mexican 
soil.’ 

Thus did the mother country selfishly seek to derive every benefit from the 
colonies, suffering them to advance only as much as tended to her own present 
welfare. In pursuit of this policy she imposed the most onerous and burden- 
some of taxes upon the natives. Nothing was free from duties and tithes. 
The ‘Alcavala,’ the most vexatious of taxes, levied upon every transfer of goods, 
pressed heavily upon the people. Nor was the Church behind-hand in de- 
manding its dues. Every religious rite was held at a high price. In the city 
of Mexico two thousand three hundred and ninety-two clergy were supported 
by a population of one hundred and thirty-seven thousand, while the income of 
the archbishop reached one hundred thousand dollars per annum. Every indi- 
vidual was compelled to buy annually a certain number of the Pope’s bulls, and 
a man dying without the Bula de Confesion, had all his property confiscated. 

The rigors of the Inquisition were enforced with a severity known only to 
Spain itself ; and we may judge of the hold the priesthood had upon the peo- 
ple by witnessing its power in the struggles of this late period. Imprisonment 
was the grand recipe for every offence, civil or religious, and it may well be 
imagined that every stage of legal proceedings was in the most deplorable con- 
dition. Justice was scarce ever heard of. Natives of Old Spain alone presided 
in the courts; and the laws were so interpreted as to favor their own class. At 
the taking of Lima, the dungeons were found filled with prisoners against whom 
no charges could be found, and who had long since been forgotten. 

These are some of the main features in the policy pursued by Spain toward 
her American colonies, a policy at once selfish and short-sighted ; and after en- 
during three centuries of such systematic oppression, can we wonder at the 
distractions of those colonies, now that they are cast loose upon tbe broad sea 
of national existence ? 





SUN-SHINE IN THOUGHT; 


OR, CHAPTERS ON THE CHEERFUL AND JOYOUS 1N LITERATURE AND ART. 
BY CHARLES GODFREY LELAND. 


CHAPTER EIGHTH. 


‘ Let them feel that this cold metallic motion 

Is not all the life Gop giveth them to feel; 

Let them prove their inward souls against the notion, 
That they live in you or under you, O wheels! 

Still, all day, the iron wheels go onward, 
As if fate in each were stark! 

And the children’s souls which Gop is calling sunward, 
Spin on blindly in the dark.’ 


Cry of the Children, by EvizaBetu B. BRowninc. 


‘Ir life exist simply as a final opportunity to labor with hands, to supply bread to 
mouths, and clothes to backs, scanty to the many, and abundant to the few, a transitory 
partial system of eating and drinking to hunger and thirst again, ending in a repetition 
of similar wants and vulgar necessities, perpetuated through our means, to an indefi- 
nite series of human selves, ever turning but never advancing the wheel of humanity, 
without any innate consciousness, approved by reason of something better in store, then 
indeed life is a mockery, and its author a fiend.’ —‘ Why and what am I? or, the Confes- 
sions of an Inquirer.” By James Jackson JarveEs. 


Ix a land where there are men who pride themselves on never laughing 
‘right out;’ or where, if they do laugh, it must be quite in ‘a set way,’ on 
set topics ; where all enjoyment, the instant it is grasped, begins to freeze and 
shrink into the narrowest limits, and give out a chilling sense of sin — yet 
where there is also a vast amount of mental energy, and a fully-developed, 
brave-hearted, noble tendency to labor, it is natural enough that people should 
take refuge from the ever-goading sense of wickedness, or of ‘ duty,’ in down- 
right hard work. For those who will not, there are given bad brandy and 
delirium-tremens, panel-houses, horse-races, politics, and faro. 

Nature has in the physical world mercifully provided that when the great 
and legitimate support of life is removed, partial methods of relief may be ob- 
tained. He who can no longer swallow may be kept alive, and imperfectly 
nourished by means of baths, or artificial transmission. So the grim and hard- 
ened mind, which has lost that best and most natural support of the soul, 
genial cheerfulness, finds strength in mere work for the sake of work. And 
the splendid Anglo-Saxon mind, with its wonderful physique, stimulated by a 
climate and soil requiring exertion, is goaded still more by ever-present accu- 
sations of sinfulness. When a man believes after hearing (as I have heard 
from eminent clergymen at my ‘Alma Mater,’ Princeton, New-Jersey) that our 
very prayers to Gop are sinful, and that we are accountable for our dreams, 
he will not be unlikely to take refuge from the demon of thought in hard work. 
And that it affords relief from mental oppression is undoubtedly true. Dumas, 
or Maquet, or whoever it was that wrote ‘Monté Christo,’ showed great inge- 
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nuity in making the Procuwreur du roi, a stern public prosecutor, find forget- 
fulness of sorrow in affliction. 

‘See, I have not slept,’ said Villefort, showing his undisturbed bed; ‘ grief 
does not stun me. I have not been in bed for two nights; but then look at my 
desk; see what I have written during these two days and nights! I have 
filled those papers, and have made out the accusation against the assassin Ben- 
edetto. O work! work! my passion, my joy, my delight! it is for thee to 
alleviate my sorrows!’ and he convulsively grasped the hand of D’ Avrigny. 

I confess, and that right willingly — ay, with all my heart and soul — that 
the temptations to minds, even of a higher order than that of the imagined Vil- 
lefort’s, to forget genial joys in excess of labor are very great indeed. In the 
first place, we must all work to a certain degree. Inexpressibly wretched is 
that man who has nothing to do, a fit tool for the devil; indeed it is, I believe, 
from these men that there come the loudest Byronic wailings, and hottest blas- 
phemies of Nature. And because work is as inseparable from happiness, or 
even from existence, as food or sleep, those give-an-inch-and-take-an-ell zealots, 
who are ultra in all arguments, insist that LaBor is the whole duty of man! 
Again, to those who have the almost universal weakness of wishing to appeat 
‘peculiar,’ or ‘remarkable,’ or ‘not as others are,’ there is something very fas- 
cinating — nay, quite heroic, in affecting to be utterly unaffected by any amount 
of that work which, as every man knows, is beyond a certain extent repugnant 
to mere flesh-and-blood humanity. ‘Oh! the delight of being taken for what 
we are not!’ Ambition, avarice, a thousand plausible reasons, all urge the 
men of the present day to that excess of work which ends, spite of every effort, 
in unfitting them for other thoughts save those of business. The domestic 
circle of children is made a plea for greater excess of work, and the children 
grown up forget themselves in their children-work — work — chew tobacco, 
bolt cocktails, swallow ten-minute dinners; work again— home, jaded and 
used up; lecture at Rev. Dr. Spriggins on the Iniquity of all Light Literature, 
or the Duty of Agonizing*; sleep, work, sharp practice ; put off payments — 
get discount at the board for X — ‘ who goes to our church, you know’ — buy 
notes below par to pay off the people with — adroit tricks by means of more 
unscrupulous agents, it’s their business where the money comes from — toil 
and steam — such is, I honestly believe, the rule and not the exception of the 
life of busy America, and that of busy England is not far from it. And there 
are so many good reasons for it all. Reasons plenty as blackberries. A must 
live in as good a house as B. B has a parcel of soul-less, tasteless furniture, 
without one work of art, or good book among it all, (never having educated 
himself for aught but work —‘never had time for it, you know,’) and A’s 
wife must have as fine. Is all this better than a higher class machine or ani- 
mal life? Does it call into exercise any of the higher capacities or abilities of 
the soul? Does a single work of genius in existence, a single feeling of the 
Joyousness of Beauty and Nature find its way to such brains or hearts? But 


* ‘We must agonize if we would see Gop.’ This expression was in one of the latest sermons which 
I have heard. 
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still it is more ridiculous when these human machines cover their walls with pic- 
tures, and veneer their souls with art and reading, for then the sense of parody, 
of affectation, and incongruity becomes to the observer painfully acute. Oh! 
the illiterate buyers of expensive pictures ; and oh! the readers, who ‘ gene- 
rally prefer prose,’ or ask one another, ‘Are you fond of poetry ?’ and receive 
for answer, ‘Yes ; most kinds except blank verse.’ 

Misunderstand me not, reader. I am the last man on earth to blame poor 
humanity for being what circumstances have made it, or to find fault with it for 
struggling even into false positions, so that it does struggle and fight right man- 
fully. Not in word or in thought would I utter aught against all the brown- 
stone houses, with imitation-stucco, ‘looking-glass frame windows,’ or the gim- 
crack upholstery, so long as they are the natural and inevitable result of that 
under-pressure which is continually forcing the poor man up inte the million- 
aire. But when I see men, whose education has taught them better, flattering 
all these ignorants and their machine-life, praising those who live in it, tell- 
ing them that they are gloriously attaining the highest aims which Man need 
strive for, and that Work 1s positively all in all ; then I feel that a protest is 
needed against such a limited view of humanity. I feel that for the sake of the 
children of these workmen something must be said and done that they may 
not grow up into mere working-bees or mere drones. Hives are beautiful, 
honey is sweet, and very wonderful is all the arrangement of cells, but society 
is not a hive, nor are we bees. If we were, Gop would have suffered the world 
to stop short with the Middle Ages, and permitted the Church to complete the 
grand plan which it honestly entertained of reducing -all mankind to Hindu 
castes, and of making every man perfectly happy in his caste. It was a grand 
design, and would have succeeded — had Man only been a limitable animal ! 

However, the restless fever of Work was created—the natural result of 
antecedent historical causes — and unpoetic as it was, and cheeriess as it was, it 
demanded poetical expression, and found it, principally in a few lyrics. These 
adaptations to a popular demand, and to the growing national consciousness of 
great activity, and an equally great want of happiness, were moderate in tone, 
ingenious in construction ; in short, they corresponded to the spirit of the age 
which gave them birth, and therefore must be regarded as true works of art, 
according to their time. They were not eminently poetic, though popularly 
believed to be such, for the very simple reason that no man who fills an ap- 
pointed round of industrial duty in the spirit of a horse in a mill, without con- 
necting his labor with high or genial attributes, can be said to have much in 
common with poetry ; and it was precisely this Work for the sake of Work 
which the poems which enjoyed a few years ago the most popularity set forth. 
The public had been already partially excited into self-consciousness of their 
predominant characteristics by Mr. Carlyle’s fine utterances on the Gospel of 
Labor and of Christianity as the Religion of Sorrow. In those days it was 
beginning to be for the first time clearly and popularly wnderstood that Lazor 
was a vast rising power, in every state a tremendous force gradually acquiring 
political supremacy, and eventually destined, through the infinite modifications 
’ of capital, to probably overthrow the last remnants of that Middle Age which 
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is still, though greatly battered, the stronghold of modern society. This much 
was understood, and as far as it went it was very well; but more than this does 
not seem to have been taken up. It was not understood that Industrial Pro- 
gress, as since set forth by Henry Carey, involves a harmony of all interests, 
that the interests of employer and employed are every year becoming more 
identified ; that labor is blending with science, that science is slowly leading 
art to real wants and to Nature, and finally that as Romance, according to War- 
ton, was a feeling unknown to classic antiquity, so we are developing out of 
Industry an infinitely higher feeling than was known to the Romantic age —a 
warm interest in making others and ourselves rationally happy. By-gone ages 
developed great individuals, the present age is developing great Ideas, and it is 
these Ideas which at some future period will be the world’s heroes and rulers. 
Mr. Carlyle is a man of great learning, intimately acquainted with the past, 
and consequently, like all of us, dear reader — more’s the pity — still steeped 
in ‘Romance.’ On him this swart and mighty Labor, unconscious of its power, 
burst forth giant-like, and convinced by his great love of romance — shrewd 
Scotchman though he be — that every thing has been done in this world by 
individual resolve, (and unaware that there has been such a thing as gradually 
coalescing interests and ideas springing out of the masses,) he went to work 
vigorously building up a Hero-Worship, and hinting at a sociology which in its 
chaotic power reminds us of that Brute-Godhood of which he is so fond of 
speaking. Norse Jotuns and Charles the Fifth, wild singers of the ‘ Marseil- 
laise,’ Frederic the Great and Danton, Dr. Johnson and Jean Paul Richter ; 
any thing or any body, which from Saturn down to Satan ever came tearing 
bravely out of the ‘wild Inane’ into form and work, received from him a cer- 
tificate of honorable mention. Work, Labor, Action, no matter for what, so 
that it was only Action ; and especially if it were Action duly clad in romantic 
forms. There are passages in the French Revolution in which this admiration 
for the wild, the muscular, the ranting, and theatrical becomes positively silly. 
Labor was a grim Orson to be led about by the Valentine of genius ; and it was 
because the age was wanting in heroic Valentines that Mr. Carlyle snubbed it, 
spat on it, called it atheistic, and every thing mean ; quite unconscious that all 
the while poor Orson, like that other rustic Cimone of the Decameron, was 
gradually educating himself into something infinitely nobler than the aristo- 
cratic Valentine ever was. Strange that while Mr. Carlyle accuses America of 
never having produced a great idea, America is at this present day far in ad- 
vance of the world in the popular development of those great ideas which are 
to govern the future — the ideas of fostering national industry as the great life 
of the state, of the harmony of interests, of the credit system as a means of 
rapid progress, of the introduction of the peace element into diplomacy, as 
suggested by Mr. Marcy; of the proper regulation of penitentiaries, and of 
the use of the rail-road, not merely to carry passengers from one town to an- 
other, but to create new towns, and to break up the wilderness. Mr. Carlyle 
is a scholar of the Past, arguing from the Past, and consequently had no idea 
that society would ever be regenerated, save by the old machinery of heroes, 
to which — despite his Clothes Philosophy, and ‘ decaying rags of symbols ’— he 
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desired there might be attached much flaming tinsel, and many spangles, the 
whole to be marched about to the tunes of ‘ Marseillaises,’ the ‘ Runes of Odin,’ 
‘ Vivat Fredericus Rex,’ and the ‘ Nibelungen Lied!’ 

According to Carlyle, the monster Urmirari1a — he calls it a monster, and 
dreads it like a devil — is only to be suffered to go forth, shackled by all man- 
ner of nose-rings, and chains, and ropes — vide ‘ Sartor Resartus ’— to crush 
old forms. Carlyle did not see, will not see, that this Utilitaria bides by no 
ropes and chains ; and that if an elephant, (such seems to have been the motive 
of the simile,) it is no show-beast, going to astonish rustics at a country fair, 
but the tremendous incarnate Buddha, bent on redeeming the world by a new 
avatar, to be renewed in due time in new forms. Is not this same Utility 
clothing the world, feeding it and schooling it, thereby giving to it not only 
Carlyle’s Clothes Philosophy, but all other philosophies; in short, all that 
knowledge which is to reippear in progress? Verily, labor is the great motive 
power of the world; to him who will understand it, also its prophet — yea, I 
say unto you, and more than a prophet —for it will work out its own predic- 
tions. 

And here some one may say: ‘ What have you then against sturdy Ameri- 
can labor, grim and joyless though it be; or against Mr. Longfellow, or any 
other poet, for giving it a voice in Psalms of Life?’ I most assuredly have 
nothing against them, any more than I have against the doctrines of the Bhag- 
rat Geeta, or the Church of the Middle Ages, or the French Revolutions — all 
of which I admire. They all filled necessary places in the Past. There was 
even a time for Puritans to pass Blue Laws; and a still more wretched time, 
but still one absolutely necessary, for men to be told that 


‘ Not enjoyment and not sorrow 
Is our destined end or way, 
But to work that each to-morrow 

Finds us further than to-day.’ 


But I do hold that the day is dawning when more cheerful songs shall be 
sung, and man shall find that Enjoyment és our destined end and way, and 
that by means of it we shall find ourselves advanced infinitely further on each 
succeeding morrow. Having learned ‘how sublime a thing it is to suffer and 
be strong,’ we are now to learn how much sublimer it is to be strong without 
the suffering, and with fearlessness, cheerfulness, and joyousness. And I trust 
that I may be acquitted of any desire to ridicule a fine poem which has had, 
and is still having its practical uses, when I say, that the youth in ‘ Excelsior,’ 
whose object was to climb to the summit of St. Bernard, or achieve the Goth- 
ard Pass, would have effected his object better had he accepted the hospitable 
invitation of the young lady, or of others, and waited till the next morning, 
when by clear sunlight, and duly refreshed, he might have gone joyfully on- 
ward and upward. Festina lenté ! 

We know that we can work; nay, we know that industry is spreading at 
such a miraculous rate over the world, that there can be no check to it. It 
requires no longer Psalms of Life to keep it in grim spirits. Labor is now 
ready for more cheerful songs, for it is ceasing to regard itself as a curse to be 
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simply borne with clenched teeth, and with as little groaning as possible. The 
higher labor rises, the more intellectual it becomes, the more capable is it of 
self-support, and the more does it supply its own enthusiasm. Every year 
sees labor thus rising, sees hand-work supplanted by machinery and head- 
work ; sees the mechanic becoming an artisan, and the artisan an artist. We ex- 
hort the galley-slave, in popular parlance, to ‘ grin and bear it,’ but the work- 
man rising in the social scale is capable of more cheerful consolation. 

Few persons who have not turned over from day to day American news- 
papers, of town and country, can have any idea of the degree to which the 
pitiless resolve to ‘grin and bear it,’ has been cultivated ; or of the amount of 
small poetry and literature extant, which is dedicated to setting it forth. Some 
European physiologist believes that the Anglo-American is gradually Indianiz- 
ing ; he might have urged in confirmation these stoical lyrics, whose spirit is so 
wonderfully like that of the songs of a red-skin at the stake. 


* Now the flame rises bright, I exult in my pain, 
And the son of ALKNoomook shall never complain.’ 

In fact, this song has always been a great favorite in New-England, and I 
now see why. But not only are there songs current of this scalping-knife and 
death-stake description ; there are also aggravating little pine-splinters in the 
form of axioms, The following was at one time a great favorite with the Whip 
and Good school of soul-killers. 
‘Waar Wins. —The nerve which never relaxes, the eye which never blenches, the 
thought which never wanders — these are the masters of victory.’ 
Yes ; and very often the man of the nerve which never relaxes, and the 
eyes which never blench, etcetera, finds out in the end that when he gets the 
victory, he is like the one who drew the elephant. Ah! this goading an over- 
driven horse, this preaching of never-relaxed nerves, and never-‘blenched’ 
eyes to a nation which is working itself into dyspepsia and death, is the silliest 
of stuff. ‘ What wins,’ indeed! as if health and amusement, and a cultiva- 
tion of the beautiful, were not absolutely necessary to man; or as if any vic- 
tory were worth winning which excluded these from the economy of life. 
Gop and Nature teach us this, and we will not recognize it. There is but one 
element common to all the infinite processes of Nature, and that is Beauty — 
corresponding to enjoyment. Study the heavens, it is there; take the micro- 
scope and sink to infinitesimal infusoria, it is there ; and yet man, in his misev- 
able pride and vanity, will not admit that it is intended that he shall recognize 
this omnipresent element as much as any other. He, forsooth, can dispense 
with it! How few, how drearily few is the number of those who recognize 
that the truest and highest and noblest victory, which we can win in this life, 
is that which lifts us to health, Joyousness, and the pure, holy delights of 
Nature. 

Ay, there will yet come a time when the whole world will stand in the 
sunlight, and look back upon the vanished nightmare dreams, and grim, ghastly 
life of the past ; when the Morning Red will gleam beautifully on strong forms 
of men and women, who have found that beauty and health and joyousness 
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and earnestness in kindness and love — yes, and enthusiasm too—are the 
things best worth living for. Farewell, then, to the nightmare days of dyspepsia 
and of weeping — ‘lost Edens and buried Lenores.’ In the coming time, when 
all the interests of employer and employed, of Capital and Labor, will be un- 
derstood to be identical, as our national political economy prophesies, then 
there will be better times in store, 


‘ Wuaen length of face and solemn air, 

From morn to noon and night, 

Will not the prime assurance be 
That all within is right ; 

There is a good time coming — shout 
The gracious truth abroad! 

When cheer of soul shall please mankind, 
As aye it pleases Gon.’ 


THE CORSO IN CARNIVAL TIME. 


‘THERE, my carnival is over! I am tired and sick of it.’ 

So said Joe as he rushed hurriedly into our apartment at Rome, and throw- 
ing aside his hat with its broad, black plume, began to undo his gay and hand- 
some trappings in which he had figured in the Corso as i/ bel Paggio Spagnuolo. 
It was on Monday afternoon, the last day but one of the Carnival, and although 
wearied with the long-continued wild excitement of the past week, yet as the 
mad merriment was now waxing to its crisis, I should never have thought of 
yielding myself more completely to fatigue, but rather gave myself up to its 
strange and fascinating pleasures while they lasted. I had come in a moment 
to cool myself a little and to lift my mask, which, bound too tightly, hurt my 
face ; but I looked at Joe as he made this announcement, and proceeded to 
dissolve with utter amazement. ‘ What do you mean? You are not going to 
stop now, Joe? it’s only four o'clock!’ 

‘It’s twelve o’clock to-morrow night for me, man? [I tell you I’m tired 
and sick of this rude and foolish sport. I’ve been flirting the past three days 
with a fine Italian girl, who stands in a balcony two or three squares down, 
and throws, as I pass, early flowers. She wears a mask, but without lace, and 
I know she is beautiful. Have you not noticed her? I should think she 
would have given your good-looking head a pelting.’ 

‘I? no. It’s useless trying to flirt with one of these dominoes on. There 
are hundreds of others like mine in the street, and a pretty girl would forget me 
entirely before I could pass her again, or what is worse, mistake another for 
me. But finish your story.’ 

‘ Well, that’s easily done. We have been exchanging love-notes and toss- 
ing bon-bons, and she has showered me with this most beautiful of bouquets. I 
was fairly in love with the girl, and she with my Spanish mantle and feathers, 


I suppose. I used to have quite a scene each time I passed before her balcony, 
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until I think the by-standers noticed it— these rude Italians! I had written 
her a desperate note, telling her that she must unmask for a moment, or ‘ Lo 
Spagunolo’ would leave her ; and was just rising to toss it up to her in a large 
bunch of camelias, when a hard, entangled knot of flowers, hurled by some one 
in the street, struck me violently in the face and knocked off my mask. A 
loud but cutting laugh burst from the balcony above ; and as I looked up 
angrily to my fair ridiculer, a shower of confetti came from her hand, pelting 
my unprotected face and blinding my eyes. Curse the girl and the carnival ! 
[ felt more like fighting than tossing flowers any longer, and I drove home 
without lifting my head for very shame and disgust. And so here goes’—and 
upon this he tore his mask in pieces ; and starting to the other side of the room, 
pulled his silver-buckled slippers from his feet, drew off his crimson silk tights, 
put on his robe de chambre, and telling me to order Giuseppe to ‘ pack the 
things away, for he should want them no more,’ entered his sleeping-room, 
slamming the door behind him, and I was left alone. 

‘Ach! wie so bald!’ hummed I as I turned to the window, and leaning 
out, looked down upon the gay and brilliant crowd. What the fellow could 
mean to give up in this manner and get into such a passion, I was puzzled to 
know. But it was like Joe, after all. We never started out on a night-ride at 
college, but that he first got sleepy and would slink back into a doze and give 
up the driving to us; and as soon as supper and whist would come on, he 
would be grumbling with a head-ache, and off to bed in spite of us. But I was 
really sorry that his Corso career had ended thus, he had so recovered his 
wanton spirits and gayety, and was indeed so splendid a figure in the great 
mixed crowd, that I rejoiced for and was proud of him. But I knew what a 
welcome I should receive if I disturbed him ‘in his sulks,’ and endeavored to 
induce him to go out again. Liberal, generous and noble-hearted as Joe was, 
he could be stubborn if he would. So I stood by the window, looking down 
into the Corso. The great current of human but almost unreal-looking beings 
was flowing up and down the long, narrow street. From every window and 
balcony in the high houses, on either side, were hung draperies of red and 
white, bordered with gold. Every possible standing-place was occupied, here 
with the ruddy, healthy-faced Forestieri from the North, more plainly and 
modestly attired, but joyful in the universal merriment ; and there groups of the 
beautiful women of Trastevere, or of the peasants from the neighboring towns, 
dressed in their most brilliant colors, with their rich lace crossed over the 
shoulders, thin, close-fitting, crimson bodice, and gold bands about the wrist, 
and with, their clear complexions and bright, dark eyes, presenting an array of 
unparalleled beauty. The air was filled with white clouds of confetti, and all 
along the street, which resembled the interior of a’vast theatre, the constant 
exchange of bouquets from balcony to balcony and from window to carriage 
presented a vista of beautifully crossing lines of flowers. It was yet about an 
hour before the time for the racing and the excitement growing wilder fired 
again my own soul. I turned from the window, and was about to rush down 
into the street, when the rich Spanish costume of my friend, strewn about the 
room, attracted my eye, and I thought again of my commonplace and undis- 
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tinguishable domino. ‘Why shall I not don the Spaniard now,’ thought I, 
‘and create a sensation among the fair ones? Joe will use them no more, and 
he need not know if I put them on; and what, after all, does it matter to him ?’ 
In a moment I had cast off my domino and began to array myself in the velvet 
mantle, richly embroidered jacket and silken tights, which fitted me quite as 
well as Joe, and were, as they could not but be on any one with tolerable 
figure, exceedingly becoming. I fastened the buckles over my already trem- 
bling feet, tied on my mask again, and fixing the broad hat jauntily on my 
head, shuffled my domino into a drawer and hastened down. As I rushed 
forth into the street, I felt like a new man, and knew that I attracted every 
eye. Seeing an empty carriage about turning off into a by-street, I mounted at 
once, and ordered the driver to join again the long, slow procession, which was 
moving in two lines up and down the Corso. My former enthusiasm was now 
doubled. I felt proud as a prince in my new attire, and instead of pelting the 
crowd promiscuously with my flowers, with a lofty discrimination T only favored 
the more beautiful, who always most readily exchanged with 71 bello Spagnuolo. 
Showers of bouquets fell at my feet from the windows on either side and from 
the passing carriages, and phrases of the sweetest flattery greeted my ear as I 
rode along. I forgot entirely Joe and his unhappiness, even my own change of 
costume, so much was my heart engaged in my present enjoyment. Basket after 
basket of fresh and beautiful flowers were emptied, but the store at my feet was 
inexhaustible. No one threw confetti at me; my rich mantle was too fine to be 
soiled in sport. As my carriage was approaching the Piazza Colonna, my eye 
was suddenly attracted to a gorgeously draped balcony on the left by a gay, 
melodious voice: ‘Ecco, viene ancora! il paggio mio!’ Standing alone in the 
balcony I saw a tall Italian girl with the fairest of complexions, now indeed 
slightly suffused with a blush; her eyes black, brilliant, almost fiery ; her head 
covered with rich black lace, which fell in a large mantle and completely 
covered her dress. I saw a splendid jewel sparkle on her arm as she, with a 
glance of recognition, threw me a magnificent bouquet of red and white 
camellias, arranged in a thick bed of purple violets. I caught it as it fell, kissed 
it gallantly and placed it carefully by my side. I had but time to look back 
once more, kiss my hand, and see her still smiling on me, and the procession 
moving on, we were lost to each other in the great noisy crowd. My hand 
rested awhile, and flowers and salutations fell alike neglected. My heart was 
still glowing with that brilliant, beautiful image ; the sound of her voice shut 
all other from my ear. I took up the bunch of camellias, and forgetting the 
publicity of my situation, kissed it again and again. ‘Eureka!’ I shouted amid 
the clamor of voices. The one feature needful to the thorough enjoyment of the 
Carnival I had at length found—my ‘bella donna!’ The gayety, the excite- 
ment, the romance, all centred on this one object. I was impatient to pass the 
balcony again, and the carriages moved provokingly slow. My heart, so full 
of happiness, could not but show its good will toward every body, and I alter- 
nately bought flowers of one poor boy or girl and gave them to the next to sell. 
again. I threw but few, although we had come to the narrow part of the street, 
near the Venetian Palace; I only looked at my camellias and violets, and 
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thought of the giver. The idea suggested itself for a moment that this might 
be the object of Joe’s passionate love. My ardor fell with the thought, and an 
uncomfortable perplexity of purpose troubled me. But suddenly, to my relief, 
I remembered that she was masked, whereas my charmer stood in her noble, 
queenly dignity unmasked ; nor could I conceive it possible that she would 
throw confetti into her adorer’s eyes. My mind thus readily satisfied, I indulged 
in the most brilliant dreams of the future and plans for continuing the flirtation 
so finely begun. The hurry and confusion of carriages and horsemen and sol- 
diers and maskers were at its wildest height when I again drew near the balcony 
of my veiled enchantress. At this moment there was some tumultuous move- 
ment in the crowd at some distance before, and the carriages stopped. Me 
Felice ! her balcony was directly above. She soon spied me, and for a moment 
remained leaning with most exquisite grace against the railing, her face beam- 
ing with laughter. I rose on my feet, bowed adoringly, and selecting from my 
basket my most beautiful bouquet, threw it up to her. She caught it eagerly, 
and at once, to my surprise, almost tore it apart and searched apparently for 
something within it. A cloud came over her face —the smile was gone ; a 
stern composure, a little tinged with scorn, I thought, settled on her beautiful 
features. She cast a troubled glance toward me, muttered something to her- 
self, and retired within the window. I was amazed and grieved. Was she 
offended at my boldness in so formally bowing to her and throwing her my 
finest flowers ? or, as might be possible, did she expect a note concealed in the 
bouquet, which indeed I had not dared to think of writing? I waited anxiously 
for her return. The moments seemed hours, and the noise about me, never 
before annoying, now seemed intolerable. At length I began to fear she 
would not appear again, and I felt like shouting aloud and begging her to come 
and allow me to ask her forgiveness if I had offended her. At length, above 
the roar of voices in the street, was heard the loud and deep boom of the first 
gun, the signal that the Corso must be cleared of carriages to make room for 
the horse-race. It fell like a gloomier signal on my ear, and at first I was for 
dismounting and awaiting on foot her return to the balcony ; but a moment’s 
reflection told me that in so wild and rude a crowd the rich costume which I 
wore, but which was not mine, would at least be in danger of being ruined, 
even though I myself could hold my place in the moving, crowding multitude, 
and my coachman at this moment’started the horses. But just as I was seat- 
ing myself in despair, I heard again the sweet voice, and turning, beheld the 
beautiful Italian beckoning to me, and at the same time lowering a ribbon, to 
which was\ attached a shining little package. It was too late for me to catch it, 
and I saw a little flower-boy snatch it rudely, who, however, before running 
away with it, saw the piece of silver I held out to him, and readily came and 
delivered it to me. It was a little box of silvered paper. I shouted back my 
thanks to the giver, who still stood on the balcony watching me, and gave her 
my @ rivederla, and then eagerly opened the treasure. What was my amaze- 
ment and wonder when I beheld its contents—a pen, with a sheet of note- 
paper, wound with a long ribbon! It explained at once most happily not only 
itself, but the mystery of the past. I pressed it to my heart and thanked for- 
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tune that another happy day of carnival remained. The carriage had by this 
time turned into a street leading away from the Corso, and my career for the 
day was over. I found my way through a narrow passage to a back entrance 
of the house where we lived, and flushed with happy excitement, hastened up 
tomy room. To my relief, I must confess— for from some cause or other my 
conscience was hardly at ease —I found the chamber deserted. Joe had left, 
probably gone to see the racing. I hastily changed my clothes, and resolved 
for the time being to keep my story to myself. 

Joe and I met at dinner. He had not entirely recovered from his ill-humor, 
although sufficiently to be somewhat inclined to hints and sarcasms when he 
saw me come in with a flushed face and noticed the excited state I was in. 
After indulging in friendly raillery about the delightful occupation of throwing 
flowers and being peppered with confetti in return, and the girlish sport of 
dressing in costume or hiding one’s self under a domino, he broke off with asking 
in a more serious tone: ‘ Well now, to tell the truth, an’t you satisfied by this 
time ?’ 

‘Not entirely, until it’s all over. We don’t enjoy a carnival every year, 
Joe!’ I replied in a tone of affected indifference. 

‘Thanks to our land of wise institutions, that we do not,’ said Joe, helping 
himself to a respectable-sized slice of roast-beef. ‘And so you are going to 
throw yourself into that bedlam again to-morrow, are you? Va bene, va 
bene !” 

‘I think I will, now that I’ve begun. You know that’s an old trick of 
yours, giving up in the midst of a thing. However, every man to his taste. 
I’m very sure you do n't know what ’ I was about to add ‘ you lose,’ but 
the thought of the Spanish feathers and cloak stopped my utterance, and I con- 
soled my grief of sympathy with my friend with the recollection that his loss 
was my gain; and having come to this magnanimous conclusion, I continued 
my dinner in silence. It was no slight task, however, to restrain my tongue 
from telling Joe of my afternoon’s adventures and of the flirtation, which 
looked to me already very desperate. It was always a weakness of mine that 
I must disclose every thing to the world which the world cared nothing about, 
and especially from Joe was it difficult to conceal any thing of real interest to 
myself; so long had we been boon companions, and so intimately did we know 
each other, that it seemed as if an experience was hardly mine until he had 
known and shared it. Had he not been to-night uncommonly indifferent con- 
cerning whatever had happened since his retirement from the Corso in disgust, 
I fear I should have told him all, and thus so changed the course of events, 
that I should now have no story to tell whatever. As it was, however, almost 
forced into silence, I remained quite speechless until dinner was over, for how- 
ever indifferent we both might have been on the subject of the Carnival, there 
was surely no other topic which invited conversation ; and on reaching the 
now lighted street, I bade Joe good-night and turned hastily from him, giving 
him no time to ask whither I was going, and no invitation to accompany me. 
I felt vexed at his silence and indifference, and knew that I could not with any 
comfort spend the evening with him while troubled with my conflicting incli- 
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nations to disclose my secret and to keep it, and worse than this, with his 
taunts and raillery. Through the strange, motley crowd, hurrying in every di- 
rection, noisy with the gay and loud songs of a single ghost-like Polincinello, 
or of a band of reckless Troubadours, mingled with the shouts of drivers, the 
rattling of wheels, the roll of drums, and the beat of the tambourine-players, 
who were followed or surrounded by the dancers of the Tarantella, I wended 
my way to the Theatre Della Valle, where that evening the ‘Barbiere di 
Siviglia’ was to be performed. In this strange, wild scene, with the stars 
shining brightly above me, and the brilliantly-lighted windows of the palaces 
on either side illuminating the street with a cheerful festive light, I felt more 
free and at ease. The world seemed, indeed, if not to know my feelings, to be 
at least in sympathy with them, and I felt like greeting the strange figures that 
shot by me with the rapidity and the apparent unreality of those of a magic 
lantern, with the customary salutation : ‘Buono Carnovale!’ Hardly noticing 
whither my steps were leading me, but quite given up to the influence of the 
hour, place and scene, I found myself at length seated in the theatre, and 
listening to the bewitching strains of the overture to the ‘Barbiere.’ I would 
not say that it was all and only the feeling of love that possessed me so wholly 
that night. Impressible as I was, the momentary vision of however beautiful 


‘a lady, without some exchange of words or some little incident or sign which 


would serve as a centre to build one’s world of passionate remembrance, 
thought and feeling about, could hardly have wrought up my mind to such a 
pitch of excitement and uneasiness as I found myself in after that day’s adven- 
ture in the Corso, It is true my heart as well as my eye was smitten by that 
fine, brilliant figure and face, and the recognition she gave me, as well as her 
meaning little gift, awoke a world of till then slumbering romance and en- 
thusiasm ; but it was the magic power which the day —the gay, mad season 
of carnival — elicits, which made my heart beat with pleasant excitement, and 
drove me away from my unaffected friend out into the uproar of the street, and 
to the fascinating enchantment of the opera. Of course, when the curtain rose 
and the play began, I at once put myself in the place of the Count and sang the 
serenade at the balcony of my inamorata, the balcony being in the Corso and 
the fair one having cruelly retired within the window, as she was wont ; but 
after a while, the plot getting more complicated, and finding it impossible to 
make either ‘ Figaro’ or the ‘Dottore’ of any service to me, I gradually forgot 
entirely my infused story, began rather to fall in love with the prima donna 
herself, than to adore in her the lady on the Corso ; and before the first act was 
finished, in my interest in the opera, I quite ignored my substituted corps of 
performers, while the successful flirtation of the Count with Rosina drove all 
thought of my late mal-de-ceur out of my mind. The house was full that 
night, and the audience noisy and inattentive. They mingled their hisses with 
their applause indiscriminately, and no one seemed to have come to hear the 
opera, but while waiting for the ballet, to amuse themselves with talking half- 
aloud and gazing at the brilliant and crowded tiers of boxes. Toward the close 
of the last act, as I was about getting a little wearied myself, my eye, wander- 
ing up the line of boxes near the stage, was suddenly attracted to the face of 
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my own quite forgotten splendid enchantress. She was dressed differently, 
but still I recognized her at once, and as her gaze turned in a direction toward 
me, I felt my face blush, as though she could recognizé me. She was, indeed, 
splendid, as she sat in the box that night in a blaze of light and in the inde- 
scribable beauty of her own grace, dignity and ever-varying expression. An 
opera-cloak, with a white satin lining, fell over her chair behind her, while the 
heavy silken cord and tassel she wound and unwound about her pretty hand 
and arm. There was a gentleman with her—one of those dark but fair- 
skinned Italians, with the invariable moustache, nicely trimmed hair, and an 
expression vivacious and intelligent, yet so like a thousand others, that it be- 
comes wearisome and meaningless. It was perhaps for this reason— that a 
gentleman was with her —that I blushed when she looked toward me, for the 
old song came to my mind, ‘ Trust her not, she’s fooling thee,’ and with a 
momentary feeling of indignation I turned again to the stage. But I found that 
my happy indifference, my universal satisfaction was at an end. My eyes 
would wander up to that box where she sat, every moment becoming more 
fascinating to my gaze. I remembered again every look, every smile and 
movement of hers in the balcony, and I soon began to watch with envy, dis- 
comfort, and at length, down-right jealousy, the easy grace, familiarity and ap- 
parent satisfaction with which she conversed with her attendant and received 
his attentions. The closing chorus of the opera, full as it is of happy content 
and good-nature, lost entirely its proper effect with me. Every thing was un- 
harmonious and wrong. My Rosina, instead of smiling happily by my side, 
was flirting in yonder box, and instead of a Figaro to help me, there sat before 
my eyes the Italian in easy nonchalance, playing with her fan and smiling 
artificially at every word she uttered. I watched her constantly, till she rose to 
leave the box, leaning on the Italian’s arm. I wondered if she remembered at 
all il bel Paggio and the significant gift she had lowered down to me but a 
few hours ago. Foolish fellow that Iam! I forgot that I had no longer my 
fine costume on me, that it was not with me she had flirted, but only with the 
mask. I saw her again at the door: she brushed by me with a proud, queenly 
air, which made me at the same time hate and admire her. I was on the point 
of whispering in her ear, ‘Spagnuolo,’ as I could have done in the crowd with- 
out being noticed, when she threw over her pearl-entwined hair a heavy scarf 
and suddenly vanished from my sight. With my heart all in a glow of that 
strange feeling which one can hardly call sad or joyful, but which he at best 
would rather feel than not, I pushed through the crowd, humming, or rather 
singing, with the utmost pathos, the beautiful airs of the opera which still 
lingered in my ears. The city seemed still wide awake, though it was mid- 
night. The Polincinelli still danced about the squares, the strange companies 
of dominoes strolled through the streets, chattering in broken, disguised voices. 
Bands of serenaders filled the long, narrow avenues with their deep, rich 
chorus, and all festa seemed still at its height, made all the more merry and 
strange by the clear, sombre star-light of migl-night and the pauses of deep 
silence which occasionally reigned for a short interval. I was much too wake- 
ful to go home, and had no greater desire than before to see Joe, and accord- 
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ingly I strolled along with the crowd, until I found myself in the Piazza della 
Rotunda, where the brightly illuminated panes of a little café suggested the 
thought of Roman beer and cigars and a mid-night study of carnival life with 
the Romans. I entered, and took my seat by a little round table, and lighting 
my cigar, looked about me upon the strangest and most amusing of all assem- 
blies. There was a group sitting about a table, whereon were a number of 
tumblers filled with mixtures, hot and cold and of different colors, several indi- 
viduals playing the little tinkling mandolin, and singing the interminable verses 
of a song, the others joining lustily in the chorus, even to the old woman who 
acted the ‘Bottega,’ and tripped about the little saloon, trying to answer fifty 
calls at once, and saluting every one with a benediction of some kind or other. 
The door was almost constantly open, and the happy, careless maskers, dancers, 
dominoes and mandolin-players were ever going and coming. Boys entered, 
dressed as girls, and girls in the full suit of armor of a young warrior of the 
middle ages. One pale-faced but really beautiful-featured young man rushed 
wildly in, in his full white-ruffled dress of the Polincinello, his hair confined in 
a close-fitting net, and carrying under his arm his conical hat, which he used 
alternately to perch steeple-like on his head and to beat his way through the 
crowd with. Leaping and tossing himself lightly about in his full, bag-like 
suit, he saluted familiarly the whole company, sipping like a bee from every 
one’s glass, embracing affectionately the young fellows dressed as girls, and 
touching under the chin the pretty, delicate-limbed knights. There sat the old 
man with his snuff-box, and the family group, parents and children together, 
sipping their cups of black coffee and joining in the laughter and song and joke. 
Every one, on entering or leaving, wished the whole company ‘ Felicissima 
Notte,’ and it seemed as though the words were accompanied with the friendly 
wish, indeed. Surely, thought I, this is the perfection of amusement, of holi- 
day festival, for the poor people. How happy, how reckless with merriment 
they all are, and yet how good-natured, peaceable and harmless is their revelry ! 
An hour passed rapidly away as I sat here, mingling my voice with the national 
songs, or rather the local songs, (there are no national songs with the Romans 
of this day,) watching the strange mixture of costume, age and sex, and ponder- 
ing upon the elsewhere inimitable and the totally indescribable spectacle of 
carnival week at Rome. At length remembering that the great ‘last day’ had 
already begun, and my eyes growing heavy, I walked hurriedly down through 
the now comparatively deserted streets. My mind was full of confused, indis- 
tinct thoughts. I could pursue no train of thought long, so many strange, 
odd events crowded one upon another upon my mind. So I cheered my soli- 
tary way home with singing again the opera-airs I had heard during the even- 
ing, and I threw such passion and pathos into my voice, that one would have 
thought I was endeavoring to move the stars to compassionate tears. Had 
not such street-tragedies in a musical way been common in Italy, the night- 
police would have been aroused, I have no doubt. As it was, they probably 
satisfied themselves that my singing was quite harmless, and thus did not move 
from their dark hiding-places, and I reached my lodgings unmolested. There 
was no light burning; and rather than wake Joe, I hushed my singing as I 
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went up-stairs. I shall not soon forget how, as I lighted the lamp, my eye fell 
on Joe’s handsome face as he lay asleep so peaceful, and unconscious of the 
flush of happy excitement which still glowed within me. ‘Poor fellow!’ 
thought I, ‘sleep peacefully, you choose to do so, while I thus whirl through my 
figure in the Carnival, living the life that the Romans live, and winning the heart 
of a beautiful girl. Buona reposa!’ 

¢It was nearly mid-day when I waked from my sound night’s rest, which 
was such a complete Lethe to me, that I did not even dream of Rosina and the 
Count, or the café revellers, or of my own inamorata, and it was only gradually 
and one after another that the events of the past day and night broke upon my 
mind. The garish light of noon-day lent a new color to that picture which had 
glowed so brilliantly the morning before. I only half-believed my own memory 
when I thought of that most dream-like scene in the café, and I was almost in- 
clined to laugh at my own extravagant emotions and resolves which the sight 
of the Italian girl had aroused. I breakfasted good-naturedly with Joe; and 
the reason I did not then disclose to him the events of yesterday, was rather 
from shame than from any other feeling. The tossing of the bouquets was 
certainly a pleasing remembrance, but this was not all I remembered. I 
recalled as well the absurd fact that I had even thought I loved the girl, 
and that we were mutually smitten with each other. Such an idea in 
carnival time! What a foolIl was! But alas! for the frailty of my nature. 
Joe told me, after finishing his breakfast, that he was going to spend the day, 
which was a most lovely one, in a stroll on the Appian and over the Campagna, 
and asked me cordially to accompany him. I was almost inclined to go with 
him, for an excursion together of this kind had always proved most pleasant 
and profitable. We would return at sun-set, just in time for the moccoletti, 
and thus avoid the noise and bustle of another day of carnival. I hesitated 
some time, and finally went to my room to prepare for the walk. But thena 
little accident changed my mind in a moment. My eye fell on the still beauti- 
ful bouquet of camellias which she had given me, and near it lay the little silver 
box. ‘Surely,’ thought I, ‘it would be foolish not to carry on the sport a little 
longer ; at least, I must use the gift which she so significantly gave me.’ I 
told Joe that, after all, I must decline, though I was ashamed to tell him the 
reason, and so he went off alone. The riding began earlier than usual that, 
the last, day of carnival, and I sat in my room, hearing the rattle of wheels, the 
sound of gay voices, and occasional strains of music in the street, thinking over 
my yesterday’s ride, and recalling the looks and the acts of my bella donna. 
My apathy and indifference rapidly passed away. My heart beat with new 
ardor, my ear rejoiced in the merry sounds without, and I wondered if she 
were now in her balcony. The windows were quickly becoming crowded with 
occupants ; flowers and confetti began again their beautiful shower. The day 
itself, with its warm air and clear sky, seemed to rejoice with the gay world 
about me, and I became restless then, alone and inactive. I kissed again and 
pressed to my heart the flowers, and resolved that, foolish or wise, I would 
throw myself once more into the excitement of the season, and ‘make hay 
while the sun shone.’ Again I put on the hat and mantle and mask, surveyed 
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myself, in my rich gold-embroidered vest and tights and buckles, with delight, 
and at three o’clock entered my carriage and joined the slow procession which 
moved through the great theatre of the Corso. I sought now for one face. 
Flowers and salutations greeted me as before, and I knew that my fine costume 
made me an especial attraction, but I only wondered if she were still alone and 
would recognize me. It was a long time, and I had grown impatient before, in 
the regular route of the procession, from which no carriage could deviate, I 
approached her balcony. 


‘I gazed and gazed, but saw no sign.” 


She was not there. My heart fell, and a wretched discontent came over me. I 
had but one hope, that I should meet her in a carriage. I scrutinized carefully 
each face that I passed, most of which were masked, or at least covered with a 
wire protection from the confetti, but I saw not the handsome, fair-com- 
plexioned face I sought, though I knew I should recognize it among a thousand. 
Long wagons passed me, trimmed with white cloth and festooned with leaves 
and flowers, in which rode many groups of ladies and gentlemen, dressed in 
white dominoes, the dresses of each group trimmed all with the same color, 
purple, blue or green. Companies of boys in sailor costume, with loose white 
shirt and belt and straw-hat, showered bouquets and confetti on each side as 
they passed along. Many of the drivers were so disguised in female costume 
that you would be hardly sure whether the shouting Jehu were man or woman. 
The horses were gayly bedecked with flowers and ribbons, often to correspond 
with the dress of the party riding. A continual roar of voices, the shouts of 
drivers, the cries of flower-venders, and the songs of walking companies of 
musicians, swelled along the narrow street. Bon-bons, fruits, bouquets, and 
little gifts of every description, lowered from the high windows on slender 
strings, seemed to dance about in the air, tempting the grasp of those in the 
street ; and occasionally a white, thick cloud of pure flour would silently fall 
from some mischievous hand in a balcony on the unsuspecting passers beneath. 
Through this merry scene, which extended along the whole carriage-route, I 
was slowly drawn along, my eyes still eagerly watching the fair maskers. At 
length I recognized my inamorata in a carriage approaching me. She was 
indeed masked, but I could tell from her fine figure, her jeweled arm, and the 
motions of her features, that it ‘was she. A gentleman was with her, who wore 
no mask, and I recognized him as the same who sat with her in the opera-box 
the night before. I thanked my stars that I was masked, for it relieved me 
from the embarrassment I should otherwise have felt, and gave me unlimited 
freedom. I stood up in the carriage and made her a low bow, throwing her a 
handful of loose flowers, for in my excitement and pleasant surprise I had 
entirely forgotten to write a note, as I had intended. She saw me just as our 
carriages passed, and gave me a friendly salutation, rising herself to throw 
flowers to me after I had passed by. As soon as the procession stopped again, 
as it often was obliged to, I tore a leaf from my pocket-diary and wrote as 
follows : ‘ A thousand thanks for your gracious kindness, but it makes me 
jealous to see you riding with another. Why are you not alone in your 
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balcony, where you can receive undisturbed the addresses of your unfaithful 
and devoted page ?’ 

The carriage moved on again, but as the crowd thickened and more frequent 
halting was necessary, it was a long time before we met again. I hid my note 
in a large bouquet, and kissing my hand to her, tossed it into her carriage. I 
saw her catch it, take out the note and turn with a most enchanting smile upon 
her face, which, too, was just tinged with a blush, and kiss her beautiful hand 
to me in return. My heart beat with great throbs of happiness. I said to my- 
self: ‘It isno carnival game! I love that splendid creature, and she knows it! 
Will she write me a reply to my note?’ I waited in happy, eager expectation 
till we should meet again. Although it was still early, I feared the gun would 
sound and the carriages leave the Corso, and then all would be over. Then I 
thought of the mask-ball which was to take place in the evening, and which 
would end the carnival. ‘If we could only meet there /’ thought I. 

I was still picturing to myself the delights of an event so much to be wished 
for, when once more I saw the carriage approaching and the lady seeking the 
‘Spagnuolo.’ She seemed to recognize me with great joy, and to make no con- 
cealment of it from her companion. With a significant look, which her mask 
did not in the last hinder me from seeing and understanding, she threw me a 
simple bunch of violets, and was again out of my sight. I thought, as she 
threw it, I saw the Italian scowl slightly, but I felt quite as ready as she to 
disregard such expressions of his displeasure. I knew now what to do witb 
the violets ; I put my finger down into the soft nest, where I felt, firmly 
fastened with a pin, the hard corners of a folded note. I opened and read with 
delight the following, hastily written : 

‘I ride with this gentleman because I must ; you would not have me ride 
alone. To-night, Box 5,2 ——’ 

I crammed the note into my pocket and laughed aloud. What else does 
this mean, than fifth box, second row, to-night, at the mask-ball! ‘ Glorious 
night !’ said I; ‘ how splendidly shall my carnival end!’ I took no note of the 
maddened crowd; I saw no more of the beautiful faces and dresses and flowers. 
I only remember hearing the deep voice of the gun roll down the Corso through 
the sea of sound, when all the carriages turned in a moment from the Corso, 
and I, my heart beating with excitement and joy, hastened to my room. 

As the second gun sounded, I was standing by my window — my Spanish 
costume being laid aside until evening — wiping the perspiration from my brow 
and enjoying the cool gentle draft of air and the gay scene in the street below. 
Not a carriage was now to be seen, but the street was filled with the crowded 
masses of human beings arrayed in every possible garb, antique and modern, 
ludicrous, or graceful and becoming, fearful and unearthly, rich and brilliant. 
The last bouquets were being thrown, the confetti showered unsparingly ; win- 
dow, balcony, side-walk and street were filled with this ever-moving, chattering, 
laughing, shouting multitude. It seemed as if that ‘time for laughing’ spoken 
of in the sacred book had come indeed ; for every body seemed to indulge in 
the wild merriment, regardless even of life and limb. Far up the long vista I 
saw the body of dragoons, with shining helmets and waving plumes, rushing 
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down, as it were, upon the crowd with lightning speed. I shuddered as I 
watched them, for I thought the people in the street could not see or hear them. 
There was no cry of signal or alarm as the horsemen flew along ; the mass of 
people moved back as if by instinct, clearing a little circular space, which 
moved along with the rapidity of the horses through the crowded multitude. 
Still the leaping of the dancers, the bantering, joking, singing and laughing 
went on as before ; the Corso was no more open for the race of the horses than 
it had been. Soon from my high position I saw again the troop of dragoons, 
returning. The crowd, intoxicated with the excitement and merriment, 
seemed to languish laughingly back from before the very horses’ hoofs, and 
fall in behind them, as if the street were as safely theirs as the floor of a ball- 
room. ‘Surely,’ thought I ‘these people will be killed when the horses are let 
loose!’ Their recklessness made me weary. I knew that every moment we 
might expect the signal-gun and the foaming, maddened steeds, but still the 
people kept up the constant crowded sway up and down and across, tossing 
flowers, exchanging noisy salutations and harmless blows, and apparently for- 
getting that the race was still to come. Suddenly the gun sounded, and it 
made the blood tingle through my veins. Hardly daring to look out, I glanced 
far up the street and saw a narrow light line of pavement rapidly opening down 
through the mass of people, as though a sword, unseen but not unfelt, were 
cleaving its way through the street. In this narrow passage came rushing, as 
though on wings, six maddened horses, with their colors fluttering from their 
manes, and sharp pieces of metal attached to the girt by strings, beating 
against and piercing their flanks. They passed beneath me like a flash, 
blinded by their speed, only following in their terror the opening space before 
them, which closed up immediately as they passed. The crowd cheered with 
shouts and clapping of hands, as though the poor animals understood and en- 
joyed their applause, and the noise and fun went on, if possible increasing in 
violence, while the shades of evening gradually fell and the day was drawing to 
its close. 

I remember the hour that followed as one of the happiest I ever knew. I 
did not indeed feel that deep, strong emotion of happiness which in rare mo- 
ments of one’s life stirs our deepest feelings, and is caused by some event of 
great importance, or uncommon interest, but rather that easy, careless, cheer- 
ful content ; that little tremulous excitement of hope and passion; that sympa- 
thy with every thing glad about me; that consciousness of secret joy within, 
as well as overflowing good-nature without ; that care-absorbing, soul-enliven- 
ing pleasure which rests on the heart like the sun-set on a river. Such was 
the happiness that I felt as I stood in my window that evening, when Joe came 
home and found me, and we both remained watching the ‘ mocoletti,’ which, 
like little stars, began to glimmer forth, one after another, up and down the 
Corso. 

Joe, too, was in good spirits, and inclined to talk. He made no inquiries 
about my adventures of the day, but rather described his long and pleasant 
stroll, and told me of the letter he had just received from home, with a delight- 
ful budget of news about our dear and distant friends. We were so absorbed 
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in this ever-pleasant and refreshing subject of thought and conversation that 
our attention was quite withdrawn from the Corso and its brilliant scene. 
When again we looked from the window, a sight greeted our eyes such as not 
often even the Romans see, so uncommonly brilliant was the illumination which 
ended the street festivities of the Carnival of 1859. Every window and bal- 
cony shone with its galaxy of golden stars, and the street was as a turbid sea 
of glimmering lights. The carriages had again begun to course up and down, 
the riders all bearing lighted candles, which illuminating the strange figures of 
the maskers, produced a most unnatural, dream-like effect. Every where were 
heard the merry cry, ‘Sanza’l moccolo /’ and hats and handkerchiefs were 
waving and crossing in the attempt to extinguish one another’s lights. The 
rude crowd jostled about the street, running from side to side, under the very 
horses’ feet, jumping on the backs of carriages, and raising a din which quite 
completed the demoniacal effect of the scene. The strange forms of the Polin- 
cinelli were seen fluttering in their white ruffles and wing-like sleeves, like ter- 
rified ghosts, running wildly through the crowd, beating those whom they 
passed with the long skin-bag, blown up with air, which they carried in their 
hands, and now and then dexterously leaping along with a violent spring from 
man, horse, or carriage, whatever they placed their hands on. The common 
lanterns had been removed from the gas-posts, and in their place burned a 
beautiful arrangement of jets, which formed broad streams of light on either 
side the street, and illuminated it with the brilliancy of a ball-room. Thus 
shone the gay and brilliant hour of the moccoletti, giving, as a last vision of 
the Carnival, the most spectral, strange, and beautiful of all. We stood in our 
window watching the moving mass, fluttering our handkerchiefs, fastened to 
our canes, about the neighboring balcony, and joining our voices with the cry, 
‘Sanza’l moccolo,’ until, at length, the lights began gradually to lessen in bril- 
liancy and number, and the song, loud and uproarious, but pleasing to hear, 
rose from the vast multitude, ‘Buona Sera,’ from the ‘ Barbiere di Siviglia.’ 
Every one knew and could sing the simple air, and so appropriate, hearty, 
and good-humored was the song, that it lent an indescribable charm to the clos- 
ing scene of confusion and tumult. ‘And now,’ said Joe, ‘let’s go to dinner ; 
surely carnival is over for both of us,’ and he drew my arm in his, and led me 
from the window. 

‘Ah! not yet, not quite yet, Joe,’ said I, and added with mock seriousness, 
- *Our paths still diverge — you go to dinner, I to the mask-ball.’ 

‘You are not in earnest!’ said Joe almost imploringly. ‘ Well, well, my 
boy, you are deep in it, I must say. I shall, at any rate, sit up for you to- 
night, and expect you to give a full account of yourself. After it’s all over, 
you know, you can tell me, won’t you ?’ 

‘I certainly will, Joe,’ said I, pressing his warm hand in mine; ‘to-night 
you shall know all.’ 

My voice trembled with the emotions of happy expectation for the evening 
and my earnest friendship for Joe, who I thought felt that I was treating him 
coolly in my enthusiasm in the pleasures of carnival. 

« ‘Remember, then, and don’t stay out all night. I shall await you when 
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the clock strikes twelve, with open ears and a steaming punch-bow]!’ and with 
this promise, which seemed too kind in Joe at this time, he left the room, and 
I proceeded to dress for the ball. 

My mind now returned with full, fresh ardor and enthusiasm to the thought 
of my bella donna, and of what awaited me that evening. Again and again I 
read the mysterious little billet, to assure myself that I was not deceived, 
that she herself had written it, had the same as asked me to meet her at the 
ball. Who was she really, without mask and not in carnival season? Had 
she ever seen me? did she know me personally ? who would be there of my 
friends ? could I be recognized? All these and many other questions followed 
in rapid succession through my mind, which was too confused to answer them, 
and only absorbed in one idea, that of meeting and speaking with the beautiful 
Italian. 

I took a hasty lunch in my room, for I could not have eaten dinner, and 
drained a few glasses of Marsala, and, it being already late, hastened down 
into the street. A few voices were still reéchoing the pleasing strain of song, 
which had lately swelled, with the roar of the multitude, through the street ; 
and occasionally a carriage passed along, occupied with the graceful figures of 
girls, arrayed in their white dominoes, which, as they shone in the yellow light 
of the still burning moccoli, reminded one of the vestal virgins, who carried 
torches in Rome’s procession long, long ago. Now and then a gay costume 
passed me, or a group of chattering maskers on their way to the ball. I fell in 
with one of these companies, unnoticed among the various and more eccentric 
characters, and hurried along the narrow and dark street that leads to the 
Theatre Apollo. With trembling hand I gave up my ticket, and lifted for a 
moment my mask to the guard at the entrance, and passing in with many 
others, found myself in a brilliant world of light, beauty, and entrancing sound. 
My heart beat quick with excitement as I thought of the numbers ‘5, 2,’ 
and yet I hardly dared look toward the box thus indicated, for fear of find- 
ing myself deceived and disappointed. But after wandering about in a dreamy, 
bewildered state of mind, until I had twice made the circuit of the floor, I ven- 
tured to lift my eyes to the second tier of boxes, and began to count from the 
stage. One —two—three!—a thrill shot through me, as my rapid glance 
then caught the vision of my enchantress, more queenly and splendid, I 
thought, than ever before, and, best of all, alone! 

The object of my dreams, my fervent anticipations, was thus at length be- 
fore me, within my power to attain. There she sat awaiting me, her head 
reclining on her hand, and partly concealed by her fan, while she seemed to be 
listening to the delicious strains of music which came from the orchestra. It 
is not strange that I hesitated, that I quailed a little at the thought of present- 
ing myself to her, of breaking over all the rules of society to which I was accus- 
tomed, and losing almost my identity, in the customs and privileges of the 
Carnival at Rome. But my hesitation was for a moment only, a glance at my 
brilliant disguise, and the consciousness that I was masked, relieved my mind, 
and I hastened up the stairs, and along the corridor, and, without knocking, 
abruptly entered the box, and placed myself beside the fair unknown. The 
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bravado of my entrée was the key to my entire success for the evening ; I for- 
got embarrassment, all responsibility or consequence, and gave myself up to 
the intoxication of the present moment. My inamorata received me with a 
grace and ease of manner which at once relieved and delighted me, telling me 
that she had been awaiting me some time, and correcting me for my want of 
punctuality. She pointed to the clock over the stage-curtain, and said laugh- 
ingly : ‘Only two hours of carnival remain ; you were not anxious to improve 
them.’ It were vain for me to attempt to tell now in slow and clogging words 
that which passed so quickly and strangely and dreamily that night; that I 
was then hardly conscious of where I was, what I saw and heard. I only 
know that I felt a passionate love glowing within me, increased every moment 
by the admiration with which I recognized the genius, the refined intelligence 
and cultivation, the splendid wit, and the dignified though familiar deportment 
of my incognita. I only remember now that we sat together, leaning on the 
cushioned railing, carelessly watching the gay and brilliant assemblage of 
dancers, and listening to the music of the orchestra, which seemed to me to 
have a depth of feeling and meaning in it such as I never knew before ; while in 
a low tone of voice we talked of things which older acquaintances than we 
would have hardly dared venture upon in any other than carnival time. We 
talked of beautiful Italy, of the warm-hearted people, of their merry festas in 
general, and their glorious Carnival in particular. Of the transient visits of the 
forestieri, of friendships quickly made and long enduring, and the reverse ; of 
art, of the drama, and of dancing, and finally of music. Equally enthusiastic on 
this subject, we expressed our opinion with a depth of emotion which on that 
occasion was excusable, but elsewhere would have been most amusing. I al- 
most forgot while I talked with her what a stranger she was to me, and I to 
her ; it seemed so much as if she had known me a long time, and knew just 
what subjects would interest me. If it should seem strange to my reader that 
we talked of any such owt-door subjects as these, instead of searching each 
other’s hearts more deeply and directly, I hardly need explain that it was not 
from choice altogether that we talked of Italy and art and music. Whoever 
has been in a similar situation knows that for appearance’s sake, to relieve em- 
barrassment, to prevent a pause, one must talk, while the heart’s silence is still 
unbroken, and its happy flood of feeling is content to ebb and flow, unheard 
and unseen, save where it gleams through a careless word of jest, or a glance of 
the eye, or a touch of the hand. Our well-conducted stage-play of words, 
however, became at length dull, and we relapsed into a silence, to me a blissful 
dream. The music worked its magic spell upon us both, and for some mo- 
ments we spoke not a word, but sat listening with our heart to the strains 
which, ’t is true, guided the dancers’ feet, but was at the same time to be bur- 
dened with the delicious melancholy of love. Suddenly my companion spoke: 
‘The music makes you sad as well as thoughtful ?’ 

‘IT am thinking,’ said I, ‘of the glow of brightness which all our pleasures 
put on when they leave us. In all this splendor there is a sadness of death!’ 

‘ Alas ! it is the death of the Carnival, and all that the Carnival brings, my fair 
page!’ said she, with a half-serious, half-mocking tone ; ‘ but the dancers do n’t 
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think of this! It always makes me sad to listen to dance-music, while I my- 
self sit still.’ 

‘Will you then waltz?’ said I fervently, delighted with the hint she had 
thrown out. 

‘Willingly, for a few turns,’ replied she, with a smile, as she slowly rose 
from her chair, and placed her arm in mine. 

I trust that it will not be thought vanity in me if I say, that it was the 
proudest moment of my life, when with my arm around her waist, we swept 
out upon the smooth floor, and noticed, admired by every one, we mingled with 
the company of waltzers, carelessly winding our mazy path, borne along, as it 
were, on the notes of the music. A dizziness came over me, not enough to 
make me uncomfortable or unsteady on my feet, but making my vision con- 
fused, and shutting out the practical reality of life, it lifted me higher into a 
blissful, ideal world. I know not how long we wound our circles through the 
crowd, nor do I remember what my partner said to me, as with a stately grace 
she moved around, with one fair hand leaning on my shoulder, the other held 
in my own, and our masks often almost meeting. Suddenly she became dizzy, 
and begged me to stop, at the same time pointing to the clock, which had 
struck the third quarter after eleven, ‘I must dance no more,’ said she, as 
she proceeded to walk about the outer circuit of the floor, with her arm still 
in mine; ‘it is nearly twelve, and we must soon part.’ 

‘But you will surely let your devoted page accompany you to your home ?’ 
said I with much confidence. 

‘I am otherwise accompanied,’ replied she abruptly ; ‘I did not come alone.’ 

‘Then I have to thank you most deeply for your gracious acceptance of my 
attentions,’ said I laughing. We walked on awhile in silence. I knew that 
the moments were rapidly flying, and I felt that there was yet something un- 
told, which, before we should part, I must disclose. ‘And must it all end 
here ?’ said I, as though I were but speaking aloud the inward thoughts of 
both ; ‘the evening has been too short!’ 

‘In a year will come another,’ gayly responded she ; ‘it would not be well 
for such evenings to be frequent.’ 

‘But indeed this may be for us, if you but say the word. My happiness 
has depended little on either the dance, the assemblage, or the music. Is not 
a parlor as good as a box ?’ 

‘Ah! but you are too presuming, my fine page; your gallantry, which 
once was so wanting, is now getting beyond bounds. I trusted that you would 
not take advantage of my indiscretion in lifting my mask.’ 

‘A thousand pardons, my fair incognita, for my rudeness,’ said I fervently, 
‘but I really don’t understand you. My want of gallantry ——’ 

‘There are but a few moments left,’ said she hurriedly, and pressing closer 
to my side, ‘and I will explain quickly. I was really sorry that I offended 
you, and willingly complied with your request to lift my mask. Your cool re- 
ception of my note, and your silence to this moment on the subject, have 
troubled me considerably ; and knowing that you strangers do not understand 
the Italians, I feared you would think me rude and cruel. I was the more un- 
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willing to offend you, since although we are not known to each other person- 
ally, yet I know you well through some of my friends, and have seen you 
many times.’ 

As she spoke, my mind became so confused with trying to understand her 
meaning, that when she had ended I only murmured the last words of the 
sentence: ‘Then there is abundant reason why we should meet again, and con- 
tinue our acquaintance so happily begun,’ said I. 

‘Thank you!’ replied she in a low voice, and I saw a blush on her cheek ; 
‘whether our acquaintance extends beyond the present moment or not, depends 
on the manner in which it begins again in society. You are of course aware 
that our being known to each other is an entire secret; we have acted and 
spoken only as masks, and such must we remain to each other until, in our 
proper characters, we become acquainted, which there is little chance of our 
ever doing; and I confess to you, my gallant and adoring page, that I am sorry 
your season of service is so soon over.’ 

‘But it must not be over,’ said I, passionately taking her hand in mine. ‘I 
must indeed know who you are! You will tell me, ere you leave me ?’ 

She withdrew her hand suddenly, and with a slight air of indignation. 

‘You forget, dear sir, that known to each other as we are, our masks lose a 
little of their validity !’ 

‘But we are not known to each other! Why do you say we are ?’ 

‘Because, dear page, ’t is the sad truth. We have seen each other’s faces ; 
we shall recognize each other if we ever meet hereafter, and we may remember 
with sorrow what we have said and done, under a mask, ’tis true, but not 
without a knowledge of the face the mask conceals. So remember, please, 
that we are but masks, and that masks are only creations of a moment, that 
our day is in a moment ended. So do not speak of continuing our acquaint- 
ance. Remember it is no acquaintance, but rather the semblance of an ac- 
quaintance, which we have made to-night. You will probably leave Rome in 
a day or two; if not, we may meet again, and, through the proper conventional 
manner, become acquainted. Till then or forever, my fine page, addio /’ 

She placed her hand affectionately in mine, as she spoke, and I thought her 
voice trembled ; and she was turning to leave me, for we were near a corridor 
that led to her box, when I gently seized her arm, and begged she would not 
leave me in such mystery ; assuring her that I spoke, as I thought, entirely 
under a mask, and that she did not know me—although a remembrance of 
the night of the opera flashed across my mind. 

‘You are jesting, dear Sir; I must say good-night!’ 

‘But I assure you I am not jesting,’ said I, on placing her arm in mine. 
I tried to induce her to walk further on; a delicious burst of music, half-sad, 
half-exultant, swelled through the theatre at the moment, absorbing all sound 
and all feeling in itself ; it made my passion more fervent. ‘I am not jesting ; 
I pray that you will not let it all be a jest. Let us know each other before we 
part!’ 

‘How can you say so?’ said she laughing, ‘when you know that in the 


note I wrote you I told you your very name!’ 
VOL. LX. 
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‘My name ? ina note? I never received it!’ 

‘I saw you kiss the bouquet that inclosed it, my ever-gallant page. I am 
becoming afraid of you. You are playing a strange part!’ and she really © 
appeared as if she meant what she said. 

‘A thousand pardons, my indulgent mistress,’ said I, in a sad perplexity of 
mind. ‘I neglected to search for the note; it shall be answered yet.’ 

‘Never!’ said she with firmness. The clock that moment struck twelve. 
‘But we will part friends, good page ; once more, addio !’ 

She was turning to leave me again, when I begged her to do me one favor. 
A sickening thought was creeping over my excited heart, fervent with passion- 
ate and happy love. ‘If you know me so well, though I am masked, de- 
scribe me!’ 

‘ Willingly and easily,’ said she; so, forgetting her resolution, she proceeded 
to walk on by my side, merrily commencing her description: ‘ You have, my 
good page, (by no means Spanish,) a fair, ruddy, English complexion; large 
but sleepy, rather German-like blue eyes ; you blush very quickly when you 
get angry, and 

I could no longer restrain my emotion, which was a mixture of surprise 
and amusement and hope and despair, and giving it vent in a loud laugh, I 
interrupted her description by suddenly lifting my mask, and exclaiming: 
‘Behold! fair mistress, your devoted page, who has neither fair 

‘ Madre di Dio!’ she almost shrieked, turning crimson with rage and in- 
dignation. ‘You have basely deceived me, erudele!/’ and with her hand, so 
small and lovely, she gave me a violent blow on the side of my face, which 
made the great hall swing round before my eyes, and my senses for a moment 
entirely left me. I remember an indistinct vision of her tall figure, with her 
domino, which she had worn on the floor, wrapped close about her, hasten- 
ing up the corridor, of hearing a titter from the amazed by-standers, and rais- 
ing my eyes to ‘Box 5, 2,’ seeing there the Italian gentleman, with a quiet 
smile illuminating his smooth features, and elongating his nicely trimmed mus- 
tache. I half-ran, half-staggered to the door, and rushed into the street. I 
could have cried with the rage, shame, and disappointment which swelled in 
my bosom. I cursed in turn the Carnival, the cruel and beautiful incognita, 
my mask, and my Spagnuolo. I directed my hurried steps up the narrow 
street, entirely lost in my mournful recollections, and only startled to a sense 
of where I was by the occasional rattling of a carriage, which, with a noise al- 
most stunning to my brain, dashed by me, and made me cling close to the 
wall for safety. Gradually the fresh, open air and my rapid walk served to 
quiet my turbid emotions, and one by one the facts of the story gleamed upon 
my mind, and solved the perplexing mystery. I found myself at length, be- 
fore I was conscious of having walked half the distance, in the wide and deso- 
late Piazza di Spagna, where the moon-light fell clear and unbroken by a sin- 
gle shadow on the pavement, and where I only heard the sound of the dripping 
fountain, and the occasional distant rattle of a carriage. I sat down on the 
damp steps, and recalled each event of my two days’ career, in its order, and 
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discovered with clearness and certainty the great and absurd mistake which 
had led to such an unhappy termination. 

In my disguise I had deceived two persons, myself and my inamorata; my- 
self, in believing that beneath it I preserved my own identity, and was flirting 
in propria persona ; her, in wearing the costume which Joe had worn, and in 
being supposed to be that same Joe till the last. Evidently she had been de- 
ceived from the first moment when she recognized me so familiarly in the Corso ; 
the note still unread awaited me in the large bouquet she threw me — that 
would explain still more. She had doubtless supposed that it was to Joe she 
was talking all the evening at the ball; she knew no such being in existence as 
myself ; and finally, worse than all the rest, she now believed me guilty of in- 
intentionally and cruelly deceiving her. Troublesome as were all these reflec- 
tions, I need not describe what an extra weight of trouble brooded over my 
disconsolate heart, in the shape of expectation disappointed, pride crushed, and 
love repulsed. But I believe I acted the philosopher through all. As I sat in 
the silent light of the mid-night moon, and heard the rippling of the fountain, 
and the changes ring from the clock of the convent above me, my passion be 
came subdued. I forgave my incognita for her very pardonable rudeness, and 
saw myself alone and wholly at fault. I believed my punishment but just, 
and all that remained for me now was to keep my promise to Joe, go home 
and tell him the whole story. My courage quailed at this, but I rose, upon 
the resolve, and walked homeward through the streets, so lonely and silent 
with the hush of mid-night, and the long quiet of Lent. 

A light was burning in our sitting-room, and I knew that Joe was awaiting 
me. I ascended the stairs, and entered my room so quietly that he could not 
know of my coming; and having put off for the last time the fatal Spagnuolo, 
sought the bouquet of camellias, and opening it found indeed carefully hidden 
and confined among the flowers the note which I should have seen long before, 
and which would have prevented the disastrous consequences of my innocent 
mistake. To my surprise, but true to my incognita’s assertion, (for with won- 
derful distinctness every word of hers now came to my mind,) the note was 
addressed to Joe, his veritable initials being plainly written on the outside. 
Why had I not been wise enough to discover it before? I tore it open, and 
read as follows : 


‘My Orrenpep Pace: I sincerely beg a thousand pardons for the unlucky 
shower of confetti which so disturbed your good nature. It was intended all 
in sport, but I know you did not feel it such ; and it was surely an unkind re- 
turn for your beautiful flowers. I know you will forgive it in a thoughtless 
Italian. You ask me to lift my mask. As I have seen your face, and more, 
as I know perfectly who you are, it is but fair that I comply with your request. 
Forgive me, and when next you pass behold your repentant friend !’ 


I could keep my unfortunate secret no longer, but seizing the flowers, the 
note, and the little silver box, I entered the room and stood before Joe. He 
sat beside the table, with the punch-bowl steaming before him. I knew in a 
moment that he had been impatiently awaiting me, and I saw the blush of anger 
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steal over his countenance as he greeted me and inquired what in the devil 
had kept me so long ? 

‘Joe!’ said I, interrupting him in the midst of his inquiries, ‘‘ you have 
a fair English complexion, large blue eyes, sleepy and German-like, and 
when angry you blush easily!’ Take these, they are all yours!’ and I threw 
upon the table the gifts which I had for a day treasured as my own. And 
then I sat down, and with a labored composure told him all. 

I watched in turn his emotions of perplexity, surprise, and pity, and at 
length, as my story drew to its close, I saw the good-humored smile steal over 
his face; and when I had finished, he burst into a loud, hearty laugh, and 
seizing my hand, he exclaimed: ‘ Don’t, don’t look so gloomy about it, boy! 
Cheer up for a moment, I beg of you! The ‘affair of honor,’ which must fol- 
low this unpardonable conduct of yours we will defer till to-morrow. And 
now,’ said he as he filled the long-waiting glasses, ‘let’s drink to the three 
worthy persons who trusted a mask in carnival-time, and were all deceived !’ 


GABRIELLE TO ARNAUD 
FROM AN UNFINISHED POEM BY J. HAL, ELLIOT. 


. We part to-night, Arnavup, forever ; 
Ww e ound the tie no other hand could sever. 
We go forth, each unto a separate way ; 
Our paths are diverse as are night and day — 
And like them, too, Yours, radiant in the light ; 
Mine, lost in mists, is hid from mortal sight, 
And winds down the declivity of years, 
Unseen, unnoted, save by my poor tears. 
Yours leads you onward, upward ; you, elate, 
May rise and face the world in regal state. 
Honor is your inherent right, and Fame 
Has even now wreathed laurels with your name, 
And marked you great. 
. But we must part, ArNavp. 
Here, put your hand in mine. The world is broad ; 
Fate, tossing us about on life’s wild sea, 
Will laugh at us with taunting mockery, 
And we shall never meet again, unless — 
Unless a piteous cry of wild distress 
From some far depth shall reach us, with a tone 
So sharp and startling, that we two alone 
Shall know that thy soul cries once more to mine, 
Or mine, in agony, cries out to thine. 
Then we shall meet ; our souls shall live again 
These days of blissful joy — this hour of pain. 
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Arnavp, dear love —ha! see! didst mark that star 
Glare vividly upon us from afar, 
And then shoot down a path of blood-red fire 
Into eternal blackness? Pure desire 
Has fanned our love to such a fervent heat, 
That, leaving all the world beneath our feet, 
We have been borne into a separate sphere, 
Where life was drawn from love, without one fear. 
To-night, this love, like yonder meteor star, 
Lights up our souls, and shows us what we are — 
Gleams strangely on the scornful world beneath, 
And then goes out in darkness and in death. 
My soul’s love, Arnavp, in that darkness we, 
Until our souls, which only love, are free, 
Must grope about. 
But be thou strong — be brave. 

Seek not in after-years to find the grave, 
Where we our love shall bury. Let it lie 
Unmarked ; ’t were better thus that it should die, 
Since the censorious world has called it wrong — 
The world, to which nor you nor I belong. 
Go forth into life’s broad arena, strong 
And fearlessly. Achieve thy glorious fate, 
Nor heed those taunting fools, who’ll sneer and prate 
Of downfall and of ruin. Not for thee 
Can aught but glorious consummation be ; 
And from some quiet vale [ll lift my eyes, 
Behold thy banner flaunting in the skies, 
And satisfied, go on my obscure way, 
Content in humble solitude to stay 
Till by-and-by. 

O Arnaup! hear me now, 
While my hot tears rain on thy upturned brow, 
In that far future which we both believe 
Comes after death, I know we shall retrieve 
This love which we must bury here to-night ; 
Our two fond souls, bathed in celestial light, 
Roaming about in fields of boundless space, 
Shall meet at last, and cling in sweet embrace, 
To part no more forever! 

But — no more. 

Lo! morning dawns; I should have ceased before. 
See! the stars pale, the night-bird seeks her nest. 
For you and | in life there’s no more rest. 
Nay, do not stay to dry my tears. Go, go a 
These fevered kisses are but drops of woe. 
Arnaup, remember! I command — farewell ! 
Till death forget your soul’s love, GABRIELLE. 


THE ALDERMAN OF YORK. 
CHAPTER FIFTH. 


Day began to dawn upon the tree-tops before Noisy Tom would consent to 
move ; and he had no sooner made the experiment to do so, than he found his 
limbs too feeble to permit him. 

What was next to be done, was the question ; and while the Alderman was 
explaining how a tipsy man could walk who could n’t stand, Moses threw him 
upon his shoulders, and commenced his descent toward the ‘Shades.’ The 
Alderman also laid his hand upon him to keep him steady; but Noisy Tom 
was too heavy for the yet undeveloped muscle of Moses Dolebear. He ac- 
cordingly laid him down; and after the sun had arisen, commenced rubbing 
him much in the same way that a hostler would curry a horse. It answered 
the purpose much better than could be expected, for with the warmth of the 
sun, his stiffened limbs once more became pliant; and no child ever cut more 
capers upon first discovering it could walk, than he did upon making a similar 
discovery of himself. 

His progress was slow, however, for all that; and the sun had already 
reached the tips of the western mountains before they approached the ‘Shades.’ 
The gentlemen had not generally come in from their amusements at the bil- 
liard-tables and bowling-saloons ; and many of the ladies were either yet 
taking the air in walking upon the margin of the lakes, or amusing themselves 
in sailing-parties. 

3ut Miss Minikin, and a knot of ladies belonging to ‘The Select Humane 
Society,’ were scanning the sides of the mountain, in expectation of being the 
first to welcome their wandering friends back to the hospitalities of the hotel ; 
and as the mountain was beginning to throw out its longest shadows upon the 
plains below, probabilities seemed to favor a suggestion of one of the spins- 
sters, ‘that it would be dreadful if Noisy Tom had a young wife, for her to be 
compelled to entertain the idea that she were doomed another day to mourn 
his absence.’ 

But these touching sentiments, that seem to have a dwelling-place in the 
heart of woman, had scarcely been expressed, when the Alderman and Noisy 
‘Tom emerged from a thick wood into plain sight. Miss Minikin and the lady 
whose sentiments were just related, uttered a scream a-piece; the latter then 
rushed to the chamber of Mrs. Alderman Turtlehovey, to inform her of the 
tidings, while the former remained upon the piazza to welcome Noisy Tom. 


The meeting between the returned gentlemen and the ladies was all it 
should have been, particularly on the part of the latter; but the damage the 
absentees had sustained, and especially that of Noisy Tom, had dampened their 
natural ardor, and all the favor the last-named gentleman demanded was, to 
be put to bed, while Alderman Turtlehovey was urgent for something to eat. 

Miss Minikin superintended, as far as modesty would permit, the arrange- 
ment for forwarding the request of Noisy Tom, while the Alderman was placed 
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at a table prepared for no one but himself. The landlord knew what suited 
his palate, and it was so much to his liking that it would be deemed incredible, 
. were the items enumerated that he consumed. He never spoke but once dur- 
ing the whole meal, and then only in a half-whisper said : ‘D —n the dogs.’ 

It was whispered, on the return of the lady who informed Mrs. Turtlehovey 
of the safety of her husband, that the latter was sound asleep when the for- 
mer entered the room to announce the fact, and after she had been informed of it, 
instead of exhibiting any pleasure, drowsily remarked, ‘that the Alderman 
was a self-made man, and knew how to take care of himself,’ and having in- 
formed the ambassadress that she had nothing more to say, reclined again 
upon her pillow. 

In the course of the evening, a meeting was called by the ladies, to express 
their thanks to Moses Dolebear, and which was terminated, as will be seen, by 
adopting several resolutions, and voting him a piece of plate. The game was 
completely in the hands of Miss Minikin, but as she was still a spinster, and 
by being too forward might disgust the gentlemen, and never arrive at any 
other dignity than that she already possessed, if dignity it may be called, 
to thwart the intentions of nature, she therefore managed to place Mrs. 
Ebenezer in the chair, while she was appointed to the more humble office of 
secretary. 

Parliamentary rules are generally understood in so simple a matter as the 
one now referred to, but it is proper to say, that precedents were not deemed 
material by the presiding officer, so long as they could get at the merits of the 
case in any easier way. 

The proposition for the presentation of a piece of plate being fairly before 
the meeting, a difficulty arose as to what it should be. One lady very properly 
observed that it would be absurd to vote spoons or pitchers to such a savage 
as Moses Dolebear; and the young lady who had pricked her fingers while ex- 
amining his cap, proposed he should be presented with a new hat. 

This proposition brought with it considerable applause, and just as it was 
about being put to the sense of the meeting by Mrs. Sylvanus Ebenezer, a 
very young and pretty girl, who stood behind, and almost concealed by a 
piano, proposed ‘that a silver trap be substituted in place of the hat.’ Consid- 
ering the appropriateness of such an implement to the occupation of the reci- 
pient, in connection with the youthfulness of the ingenuous girl who offered 
the resolution, it brought down a unanimous hearty approval, with a hip, hip, 
hurra! from several gentlemen who indecorously stood grinning at the door. 

Order being at length restored, another lady arose and said that she highly 
approved of the resolution in the main, but that she thought it too general. 
The kind of trap she submitted should be more definite. The good sense of 
this remark was at once apparent, and while all were busy in selecting an ap- 
propriate one, a still younger and prettier girl proposed, in a most bewitching 
lisp, that it should be a mouse-trap. Mrs. Ebenezer at once saw the impro- 
priety of a society engrossing so much of the great public heart as theirs did, 
voting as a reward of merit so paltry a thing as a mouse-trap. She expressed 
herself so indignantly and out of temper, that the little girl proposing the 
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amendment escaped hurriedly from the room, and was absent the rest of the 
evening. 

The matter was discussed at great length, and until a very late hour; and 
as there were objections made to every proposal to limit the instrument to 
catching any specific animal, it was finally agreed that the reward should sim- 
ply be ‘a silver trap,’ as had been at first proposed. 

After the secretary had recorded the decision upon a small slip of sweet- 
scented vellum paper, it was moved and seconded ‘that the society do now ad- 
journ sine die.’ The proposition was carried after some debate, and the ayes 
and nays were added in like manner to the record, 

Moses had waited in the piazza until weary for the result, but seeing there 
was little hope of any thing conclusive transpiring, he departed at a late hour 
for so dreary a tramp as that up the mountain in the night-time. 

It was at least one o’clock in the morning before all the sojourners at the 
‘Shades’ had retired to their respective rooms, and an hour later ere the lights 
were extinguished. This had scarcely been effected, when they were aroused 
by the most doleful howling of dogs imaginable ; not the ordinary howling of 
one, two, or half-a-dozen of them, but it seemed to come and go from quarter 
to quarter, gathering, as it went up the sides of the mountain, a mournfulness 
more than enough to freeze the heart of any one subject to depression. 

Soon there were seen candles lighted, first in one window and then in an- 
other, until the whole house was in a blaze of light; and as it became illumi- 
nated, the lodgers passed from room to room, inquiring in a state of alarm 
of each other what could be the meaning of the horrible noises out of 
doors. Some imagined that it must proceed from droves cf famished wolves, 
others thought it must be from hyenas, and the more superstitious insisted 
that the noises were more terrific than any animal could make, no matter what 
their number or strength of lungs. One or two scientific ladies suggested it 
might be ‘electricity, in a fused state, struggling in the mountains to produce an 
equilibrium.’ 

But none of these explanations satisfied the majority, for the noises ceased 
the moment the house was lighted. Had all been fully awake when the alarm 
began, there would not have been such a variety of opinions respecting the 
cause of their inquiry ; for a moment’s attention would have convinced them 
that it was nothing more than the wailing of a dog, and its echoes coming 
back from the wilderness. 

Noisy Tom, being possessed of a singular degree of recuperative energy, 
had arisen and gone to the drawing-room to console Miss Minikin, and several 
other ladies of their clique, who had assembled there when the uproar began, 
and had already interested them in explaining the phenomena of sound, when 
boisterous laughing was heard to proceed from the room of Alderman Turtle- 
hovey. A rush was made to inquire into the cause of such singular diversion 
in the midst of all this consternation. The general impression seemed to be 
that he had gone mad, but nothing could exceed their surprise when, choking 
with laughter, he was seen pointing through an upraised window to a hideous 
pair of fiery eyes below, looking directly at him. 
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This seemed an additional cause of alarm, for such a pair of eyes could be- 
long to nothing save some fiend from the other world; and from seeing them 
the Alderman must have lost his senses. Soon as he could command himself, 
and while still writhing with laughter, ‘It’s nothing but Satan and Sneak,’ ex- 
claimed he, and then broke out again as immoderately as before. Noisy Tom 
caught the idea, and laughed himself, and then explained to the bewildered 
lodgers that the two dogs that ‘ treed’ them before were again upon their scent. 

Being thus satisfied of the cause of this great alarm, they retired again to 
their rooms, keeping their lights burning, convinced by experience that dogs 
howl most when there is nothing to how] at. 

Nothing more affects the nervous system than being disturbed in the first 
hours of sleep, for all kind of phantoms seize upon the brain, to torture and 
impress it unpleasantly. 

Most of the gentlemen, however, arose in time for breakfast ; but many of 
the ladies, after partly dressing, finding their complexions not so clear as they 
ought to be, changed their determination, and bounced back again to bed, to 
see what a few further hours of repose might do for them. 

The excitement in the evening and the subsequent disturbance were parti- 
cularly disastrous to the complexion of Miss Minikin, and to the eyes of Mrs. 
Ebenezer. Saffron itself was scarcely yellower than was the face of the spin- 
ster ; and as for the eyes of the other lady, it is scarcely proper to make the re- 
mark, though the temptation is strong, that they resembled in fierceness the 
orbs of the dog Satan, in his most determined mood. 

Could these ladies have been daguerreotyped, and a copy presented to Noisy 
Tom, the contrast to what they were in the drawing-room would have discour- 
aged any matrimonial alliance he might have entertained with either of them, 
even had he been armed with the statute of divorces ‘ a vinculo matrimonii,’ on 
the one hand, or inspired with the prospect of five hundred a year on the other. 

Alderman Turtlehovey and Noisy Tom made it a point to present them- 
selves early in the morning, though still suffering from their late sporting tour. 
The first was feverish from fasting and then over-eating ; and the other was 
stiff in his limbs, which he endeavored to conceal by a sort of sidling ‘teter,’ in 
imitation of some young girls, when taking their places in an omnibus, or an 
opera-box, taught thus to do by some strange woman, from some strange place, 
and who was patronized by still stranger parents. Upon the whole, the 
‘Shades’ wore a frigid appearance most of the day, the conversation mostly 
being upon the disturbance during the night. Several gentlemen went out for 
the purpose of shooting the dogs; but though they wandered around most of 
the day, nothing could be seen or heard from them. 

The evening, however, made amends for the day, for as they assembled in 
the great drawing-room, the gentlemen and ladies were more cordial than ever. 
The inconvenience all parties had sustained created a bond of union, ‘sweet,’ 
Miss Minikin @id, ‘as a basket of herbs.’ 

After all, there was an unseen disturbing power interfering with the happi- 
ness of both Minikin and Ebenezer. There was a small party at the ‘Shades’ 
which kept by themselves, and who took no pleasure either in the amusements 
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of the inmates of the house, or interest in the misadventures that had engrossed 
so much of their time and conversation. It consisted of an old gentleman of 
a still older school, accompanied by a daughter and retinue of servants. He 
was a venerable man, still tall and straight, and though his hair was gray, it 
was made whiter with powder. His coat and manners were patterned after the 
early days of George the Third, and he wore breeches born in the same school, 
made of black silk. The residue of his costume was equally antiquated, though 
graceful and significant of consequence. His daughter was the same who had 
been affrighted in the mountain, while she was sketching the sublimity of the 
Wizard’s Cave,’ as the mountaineers called the place where she had first seen 
Moses. Every effort had been made by the two leading ladies of the place to 
become acquainted with them, and so long as their advances were unobtrusive, 
they had been declined in such a way that offence was impossible ; but when 
persecuted with attentions, they avoided them, giving them to understand that 
retirement was their object. 

Nevertheless, it was a sore matter to these ladies, and caused them much 
unhappiness. Inquiries were made respecting their history, in hopes enough 
would be gathered sufficiently unfavorable to lessen the consequence appear- 
ance yielded them, but all in vain; some said they came from the eastern 
shore of Maryland, others from Virginia, while yet another set placed them in 
still more southern latitudes. Come from where they would, the flaxen hair of 
the young lady and her blue eyes were a sufficient guarantee of an honest, 
ancient Saxon lineage, whose household affairs had been of a most liberal char- 
acter, for it is only through the lapse of time and generous fare that so beau- 
tiful a creature could have orginated. While the elements are thus busy in 
perfecting their works, they will on the other hand suffer them to deteriorate into 
their original swarthiness, when the means no longer exist for their advance- 
ment. The Alderman and his friends, however brave themselves, had they 
been more temperate, had good reason to suppose that their posterity would be 
improved upon in coming generations, though it must be conceded that nature 
must be kept busy a long time in remodelling them. 

There seemed but little prospect of further success on the part of Minikin 
and Ebenezer, in obtaining the information concerning the strangers so eagerly 
desired, until it occurred to them to make friends with one of their servants. 
This at first blush would seem a Very simple matter, and indeed it would have 
been under ordinary circumstances; but they were black slaves, and among 
other strange notions had taken up the idea that the visitors at the ‘Shades’ 
were all Abolitionists——-a queer sort of folk they accounted them, of whom 
they had seen something, heard more, but had not seen nor heard of them any 
thing good. They were quite as exclusive as their young mistress, which, 


united with their fear, made them as difficult of approach as so many young 
rabbits. 


Taking advantage of a time when the strangers had driven$ut for an air- 
ing, Miss Minikin went to the room of the young lady’s maid, and entered it as 
if by mistake. The visit was so unexpected that she sprang for the window, 
and would have jumped out had not Miss Minikin laid hold of her. The poor 
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thing rolled up her great white eyes at her, and with a look of despair gave her- 
self up for lost. 

Miss Minikin, by long perseverance, and a present of a string of beads, at 
length obtained her confidence, and then obtained the information that lay so 
heavily at her heart. The old gentleman’s name was Breckenridge, and his beauti- 
ful daughter’s name was Amy; the black further said that they lived on a planta- 
tion in the State of Baltimore. Miss Minikin, elated with her discovery, went 
to the chamber of Mrs. Sylvanus Ebenezer, to convey the information, and the 
two held a conference upon their future mode of procedure, when they re- 
solved that they would without delay inform Mr. Breckenridge that Alderman 
Turtlehovey was one of the guests of the house, intending this as a diplomatic 
measure, by which their own consequence would be reflected from that dignitary. 


CHAPTER 





Si ass. 


Wutte engaged in their ambitious projects, Minikin and Ebenezer had the 
address to procure for Noisy Tom the commission for the purchase of the 
trophy voted to Moses Dolebear, and were now in almost hourly expectation of 
its arrival. 

The next thing to be considered was the completion of the committee, upon 
whom should devolve the honor of presenting it. A happy thought at length 
occurred to Mrs. Sylvanus Ebenezer, and it was this: that a no more fitting 
time would ever occur to approach the venerable Mr. Breckenridge. The Al- 
derman and his friend the auctioneer were of course to be of the number ; 
but that lady held it due to the distinguished stranger that he should be chair- 
man of that committee, and all agreeing this to be the proper course to pursue, 
they impatiently awaited the arrival of the piece of plate. 

Patience more than once was exhausted before it came, but their compensa- 
tion was ample when it did arrive, in the contemplation of this unique but sin- 
gular present. Nothing could exceed their delight when they came to witness 
its capabilities. Noisy Tom engaged their attention for several consecutive 
days in setting and springing it. Upon the slightest touch it would maliciously 
jump from the floor, and grasp in its teeth the instrument of torture that he 
punched it with; and so like a snapping-turtle did it seize its prey, that Min- 
ikin, lost in astonishment, wondered whether it was actually made, or whether 
it was of spontaneous origin. 

All things being now ready, nothing remained in completing the committee 
but placing, with his consent, the name of Judge Breckenridge at its head. 
Ebenezer and Minikin set themselves at work in composing a note to be ad- 
dressed to that gentleman, requesting him to act, setting forth feelingly the 
causes impelling them to take the course they had; and forcibly urging the 
benefits that would ensue to the public, by bestowing similar rewards to phi- 
lanthropic enterprise. 

Upon receiving the note, the Judge, as was his habit, looked first at 
the signature, but recognizing there neither the hand-writing nor the names 
of any persons of whom he had ever heard before, then began systematically 
at the beginning, and after carefully reading the whole, laid it upon his table, 
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under the conviction that there was some error in sending it, inasmuch as the 
parties were strangers to him, and of the matters of which it treated, there was 
a most perplexing incomprehensiveness that he was quite unable to unravel. 

While yet ruminating over the letter, and not knowing what to do with it, 
any more than he knew what to make of its contents, Amy came in, and be- 
ing requested to aid him in explaining the mystery, she ran her eyes hastily 
along its lines, and with that perception which was a prominent feature in her 
nature, at once understood what was intended, and expressed herself by an 
outburst of laughter, as startling to the nerves of the father as it was to his 
views of propriety. She excused herself, and at the same time explained to 
him the drift of the note in question. 

As a lawyer, the Judge —admitting no intermediate grades of society be- 
tween the lord of the manor and the villein attached to the soil — knew but 
little of the character of those who in their struggles for ascendency had dis- 
qualified themselves for any grade, and who go whirling and staggering against 
all the established usages and customs of those who quietly repose upon the 
position to which they belong, and which by their own unobtrusiveness is 
yielded them by others, either on account of their own merit, or the blood of 
those running in their veins — acknowledged public benefactors. Indeed the 
ruling of Judge Breckenridge in his own district was based upon the feudal 
structure existing in the times of the Crusades ; and the lawyer practising at 
his bar would have made a sorry figure if not conversant with black-letter 
law, no matter how aptly he might have quoted from post Revolutionary deci- 
sions of eminent jurists, or how conversant with the Constitution of his 
country. 

While he would punish a peer of his own for a trifling malfeasance, either 
one of his own serfs, or that of his neighbor, would go scot free for a far 
greater offence ; for he held that nothing short of being instigated by the devil 
could prompt a gentleman to forget himself, while the exhibition of a mis- 
chievous spirit in a menial was a consequence naturally arising from their con- 
dition, and was therefore rather to be commiserated than punished. 

The feeling resulting from such decisions was that of dislike by the neigh- 
boring planters, for more than one of them was serving out terms of years in 
prison, while their negroes were at home playing upon the banjo, with a chorus: 
‘De Lorp bless Massa Breckenridge, yo ho! yo ho!’ 

The Judge could, therefore, no more understand Ebenezer and Minikin 
than they could him ; and as for the merits of Moses Dolebear, or the reasons 
of presenting him a silver trap, he could not divine. He therefore, with the 
most punctilious etiquette, excused himself from the honor intended him, 
barely remarking, that if any man of gentle blood within his jurisdiction 
should fail to alleviate a fellow-creature in distress, and he should die by his 
neglect, he should instruct a jury to convict him of felonious homicide, and 
that he himself would take from him the privilege of pleading benefit of clergy. 

But Amy was of a later, if not a better generation, and would, if her father 
had permitted if, have entered upon the scheme of Mrs. Ebenezer and Miss 
Minikin; even as it was, to use a favorite expression of Noisy Tom’s, she was 
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pretty well ‘posted’ as to what was going on at the ‘Shades,’ and inclined, 
whenever coming in sight of either Alderman Turtlehovey or Noisy Tom, to 
cough down a smile that threatened her propriety. Knowing the pain that 
any such indiscretion would give her father, she followed, so far as her nature 
would permit, the rigid school in which he had been educated ; and in compli- 
ance with his commands forebore to become acquainted with any other than 
those from his own district, and who were hedged in with family lineage ex- 
clusive as himself. 

The note addressed to Minikin by the Judge, from which the above extract 
is taken, was elaborated with the most punctilious phraseology; it was half 
covered with wax, upon which was impressed a coat of arms—not a modern 
one, cut up and quartered by as many scapegraces, but a simple shield, with a 
battle-axe for its crest of the days of Peter the Hermit. 

This note was an ample compensation for the disappointment; the fine 
paper upon which it was written, its elegant diction, and more than all, its 
magnificent seal, could scarcely be sufficiently admired. 

While it afforded a keepsake valuable to her in many respects, it would at 
the same time show her friends the character of her correspondents, Both of 
these leading ladies were elated beyond measure, and bore themselves accord- 
ingly ; nothing was heard from them but encomiums expended upon their 
friend and correspondent, the honorable Mr. Breckenridge, and his pretty 
daughter Amy. 

The time had now arrived when Moses was to be presented with the trap, 
and Minikin suggested that it were better that the Alderman and Noisy Tom 
should of themselves present it, than that any others of the male visitors be 
put upon the committee of presentation, which appointment of itself would 
put them upon an equality with the two favorites, and, forsooth, with Judge 
Breckenridge himself. 

An incident occurred that might have been attended with unpleasant conse- 
quences ; but prepossessions are not gotten easily rid of, and lucky was it for 
Noisy Tom that his position at the ‘Shades,’ and more particularly with Miss 
Minikin, was firmly established ; for among the sweepings of his rooms a piece 
of paper was picked up, and by some means came into the possession of a per- 
son in the house who had once purchased jewelry of that individual, suppos- 
ing it to be gold, but on being submitted to an assayer’s process, was declared 
by him to be an agglomeration of unknown substances. Being thus cheated, 
he congratulated himself of now having a weapon in his hands with which he 
could chastise the auctioneer. 

The paper purported to be an order to a manufacturer of traps, ordering 
the present to be made of German silver, which every body knows is no silver 
at all. This was shown to several of the visitors, who had subscribed liberally 
for a silver present ; and it cannot be wondered at, that they were indignant 
that Noisy Tom should impudently attempt to defraud not only the donors, 
but Moses Dolebear himself, who had saved him from the jaws of Satan and 
the other dog Sneak. 


It was soon spread abroad, and Minikin and Ebenezer hardly knew how to 
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defend him, for the evidence of his guilt was palpable ; it existed in plain black 
and white. In this dilemma of but one horn, he applied to Alderman Turtle- 
hovey for counsel, for notwithstanding the want of tact of that dignitary in 
keeping out of scrapes himself, it was allowed on all hands that he had shielded 
more rogues from punishment than any other alderman of modern times. He 
was so much of an adept that way that they seemed to get into difficulty 
merely for the pleasure it gave him in getting them out. The discovery of the 
attempt at fraud was so unexpectedly discovered, that the auctioneer at first 
was sadly nonplused, and a more sheepish-looking gentleman than himself 
was not to be seen at the ‘Shades,’ and it is to be hoped nowhere else. 

The Alderman told his friend that he would do all he could for him, but if 
he was unsuccessful, he would recommend that he ‘shoot the pit,’ a phrase 
he used when delicately intimating that the culprit had better run away. This, 
to be sure, was poor comfort. ‘ Had he arrived at that?’ he inquired of him- 
self; ‘to run away; to be disgraced!’ He had attained to a great height at 
the ‘Shades,’ and to be dashed to pieces by a fall, the more terrific on account 
of that very altitude, was most unfortunate. 

But for all these misgivings, Noisy Tom's fortune and the Alderman’s inge- 
nuity prevailed. Perceiving a large circle of ladies discussing the matter in 
the great drawing-room, the most of whom were in opposition to Ebenezer 
and Minikin, Turtlehovey threw himself among them as if by accident, and 
lightly joining in the discussion, remarked, ‘that he had in former days carried 
on the manufacture of traps himself, and that the trade well knew that German 
silver was particularly adapted to the production of the article in question, as 
it united strength with elasticity to a remarkable degree, while on account of 
the slippery nature of pure silver, but little reliance could be placed upon it.’ 
The Alderman then turned hurriedly upon his heel, as if the whole matter was 
indifferent to him, and carelessly said, ‘that somehow or another, the prettier 
a lady, is the more she exposes her ignorance in all matters of business.’ 

He was rapturously applauded as he left the room, and giving the auction- 
eer a wink as he passed through the hall, the latter entered it amid the congra- 
tulations of a large majority of the assembled multitude. Being thus rein- 
stated in the good opinion of those who for a moment had doubted his honesty, 
he and the Alderman left the next morning upon their errand, as soon as break- 
fast was over, and after a fatiguing’ tramp through morasses and over endless 
hill-sides, ever rising one after another in abrupt and broken masses, they 
reached the Dolebear cabin, a little ahead of the sun’s perpendicular. 

Moses and his dogs were busily employed in skinning a bear. The dogs 
were too busily employed to perceive the messengers until they had fairly 
gotten within the protection of their master. 

They showed a disposition at first to make an attack, but a sound box on 
the ear of Satan, and a kick at Sneak, made them more respectful ; and judg- 
ing them by their subsequent quiet demeanor, it was difficult to conceive how 
they could evince so much maliciousness toward these gentlemen, as heretofore 
they had done. 

The Alderman, as he was about presenting the present, remarked to Moses 
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Dolebear, ‘ that his noble conduct im rescuing himself and friend from the dogs 
on that horrible night, made more dismal by hooting owls, and other dragons 
that seemed bent on tormenting them, was an incident in his life that would 
cause his heart to overflow whenever he recurred to it. It was fortunate,’ he 
continued, ‘for you, Mr. Dolebear, that I am one of the ‘Aldermen of York,’ for 
by that circumstance a notoriety has been given to your conduct that other- 
wise it might never have attained. Consequently, there is scarcely a prominent 
paper to be found that does not make honorable mention of the name of Dole- 
bear.’ And while in the act of handing him the trap he added: ‘Take this, 
and may it be as useful to you as you have been serviceable to us!’ 

Moses received it without emotion, and only remarked: ‘The machine 
was most too hansum to be good for any thing.’ 

He then hung it upon a nail, driven into the side of the cabin, and at the 
request of the two gentlemen, agreed to accompany them part of the way 
home. As Sneak began to act distrustingly, whenever they moved, they in- 
quired the cause of this conduct toward them, as the dog was civil to every body 
else. Upon that remark being made, Moses seemed to be impressed with a 
new idea. He passed around the gentlemen several times, snuffing now and 
then at one and then the other; when after resting, and tasting the air occa- 
sionally, he resumed, to the astonishment of Alderman Turtlehovey and Noisy 
Tom, his strange mode of inspection. At length he came to a stand, facing 
and looking inquiringly at them, he said: ‘Han’t you been arter skunks?’ 

They both assured him most solemnly that they had not. 

* Han’t you been where skunks was ?’ 

They protested that ‘ they had never seen one in all their lives.’ 

‘What cum of the skins I sold for the watch ?’ he inquired earnestly. 

Moses was informed that the pied ones came into the Alderman’s possession, 
and he had made them into robes, which he used on great occasions at the 
‘Shades.’ 

‘Why them’s skunks,’ he quickly answered, with a degree of earnestness 
denoting that he saw into the whole matter. He then quickly added: ‘My 
dogs don’t like skunks ; they ’ll smell a feller a year what’s been scented.’ 

The Alderman and Noisy Tom, upon this announcement, looked meaningly 
at each other, as much as to say, the riddle is solved, and the less we say con- 
cerning the matter the better it will be. But to satisfy themselves more tho- 
roughly, if it were possible, that the smell could be sufficiently pungent to ad- 
here to their persons, from the fact of merely coming in contact occasionally 
with the fur of the little animal, Turtlehovey, following the example of Moses 
Dolebear, went around Noisy Tom, occasionally smelling at him, and then 
stopping, as if whetting his senses. After he had got through, the latter per- 
sonage said: ‘Do you smell any thing of me?’ 

‘I think I do,’ was the reply, with an upturned nose, intimating that he 
not only smelt him, but that it was any thing but agreeable. 

The auctioneer then followed the example of the Alderman, by making a 
circuit around him, practising short, hysterical snuffing, as he proceeded. 
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When he had concluded, the Alderman said: ‘Do you smell any thing dis- 
agreeable ?’ 

‘IT think I do,’ he said, imitating Turtlehovey ; and being out of humor 
with his apparent superciliousness, quickly repeated, ‘I think I do!’ accom- 
panied with a gasp of suffocation. ‘But after all,’ continued he, it may be a 
mistake, and may be something else ; for an alderman has so much to do with 
his dirty subjects, that he smells all kinds of ways.’ 

‘I do, do 1?’ the other angrily retorted, ‘perhaps some of your customers 
can smell you. There’s your friend, Peter Funk,’ he continued, ‘who says he 
has done more dirty work in your shop, and got less for it, than any other 
mock-auction, stool-pigeon in the whole city. You talk about bad smells,’ con- 
tinued the Alderman disdainfully, as he turned upon his heel, ‘ that is rich.’ 

‘Well, that will do!’ exclaimed Noisy Tom, with a flourish of his hand, as 
was his custom when excited by the appearance of several outside customers at 
his shop in town, as he called strangers who were allured there by the extreme 
polish he put upon his watches ; ‘ that will do for you, Alderman Turtlehovey. 
Do you remember,’ said he vindictively, ‘how much Battleblommer paid you 
for getting him the job to clean the city by his new plan of inundation — ha! 
ha! my old boy? and do you remember how much you got to procure voters 
to attend primary meetings, and how the sliding-scale went from a fool to a 
smart fellow, the fool paying for a nomination twice as much as the other, 
and —— ’ 

‘Stay, stay,’ exclaimed Turtlehovey, all the time winking and twitching his 
eyes convulsively ; ‘there is no use of old friends quarrelling ; and as the fable 
says: ‘What would be fun to the outsiders would be no sport to us.’’ 

He uttered this sentiment so pacifically, and indeed kindly, that Noisy Tom 
had no heart for further retort ; and with a tear in his eye, as their former 
transactions passed through his mind, offered his hand in token of an entire 
reconciliation. 

Noisy Tom was a passionate man, but like other men of like temperament, 
was soon reconciled when inconvenient to remain out of humor, and when a 
little reflection had convinced him of its folly. 

He had been hit by the Alderman on a delicate point. An omission of 
cleanliness was not one of his failings, for that very morning he had changed 
his linen, and bathed himself in a variety of double extracts beside; and after 
all, to be contemptuously made faces at by Alderman Turtlehovey, implying 
the worst that could be imagined, was an insult that stung him to the quick. 

Moses saw something was in the wind, but his mind was so intent upon the 
surest mode of becoming an Alderman, satisfied that it would be the means of 
giving him a fair start in the world, that he paid but little attention to the rup- 
ture that had just transpired. 

At first he supposed the office to be one of dignity only, but it possessed 
in his eyes additional charms, as well as prospects of great profits, when he 
learned that superadded to dignity the privilege of letting off miserable rogues 
was a privilege incidental to its tenure. 


No one had a higher estimate of the value of liberty than Moses Dolebear, 
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and judging others by himself, he was convinced that they would pay their 
last dollar to be let out of jail to any one having the authoritative power to 
pronounce the mystic ‘ open sesame.’ 

At length he made up his mind to appeal to Turtlehovey for instructions 
how to proceed to become an alderman. The latter gentleman was at the time 
confidentially whispering to his companion, but turning short around, an- 
swered: ‘I’ll do the thing up gratis, upon the condition that you will tie up 
the dogs during our stay at the ‘Shades,’ for I can tell you, Mr. Dolebear, we 
do n't choose to be mistaken even by your dogs for those vile, four-footed little 
wretches which to our misfortune we have been scented with.’ 

‘Yis, I’ll tie’em up,’ he promptly answered. ‘You sha’n’t be barked at 
agin in a hurry ; and [’ll be to ‘ York’ when the coon season is over.’ 

Moses now left his friends, and returned to his cabin, and related to his aunt 
Hardpan and sister Sue that he considered himself all but an alderman, and 
held out to them what fine ‘gals’ they would be after the election was over. 

The two ambassadors returned elated with their success, for they not only 
had accomplished their mission, but by negotiation had rid themselves of any 
further fear of an attack from the dogs. 

Breakfast had not long been over the next morning when it was rumored 
that Judge Breckenridge and his household Were then departing from the 
‘Shades.’ The cavalcade elicited curiosity from those left behind, as well as 
the gratification it afforded them of returning the bow the Judge gracefully 
made to those whose eyes he caught, as the carriage went out of the gate. 

A general despondency seized upon the lodgers when they had gone, not- 
withstanding the recluse life they had led. Their places were sombre for want 
of occupation ; the dignified Judge, the beautiful Amy, and wild-looking serv- 
ants, were gone — never perhaps to return. How deep is the gloom of a water- 
ing-place when the season is subsiding! Even the invalid feels its desolation, 
and would willingly exchange it for the clamor and the jostling that before had 
annoyed him in town. 
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A NEW SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. 


BY ARTHUR FLEETWOOD CLENDENEN. 


* Hattoo! my fancie, whither wilt thou go?’ 


CHAPTER FIRST.—-TRAVEL-DREAMS. 


Ir is a feverishly hot day in July. Uncle Peter and myself stand at the 
counting-house desk, each at his own side of it. The desk has two sloping 
fronts, and is placed with the end against the pier between the front-windows, 
so that uncle Peter and myself each have a window. I look out of mine, for I 
have a faith that windows are made for that purpose ; but Uncle Peter uses his 
merely for the admission of light and air. As I occasionally steal a look at him 
through the net-work of turned rails, which run along the level centre of the 
desk, separating the two fronts, I can see his bald head bobbing up and down 
over his account-books, turning from day-book to ledger, or from inkstand to 
ruler, but never by any chance lifted for a glance outside. 

But to me that outer world,is a region of enchantment, beguiling me from 
solid thought or labor. How, indeed, can I longer hold the pen, and absorb my- 
self in close and forbidding calculation, when every feature of the outer scene 
bids me throw off the stern practical, and revel in romance? In the eyes of 
Uncle Peter, all that I now look upon resolves itself into mere land and water 
and ships ; but with me, an instinct of higher intelligence pervades the whole. 
Those waves that come up dancing in the bright sun-light have rolled in from 
the open sea; and but a few days ago have borne bright medusz and nautili 
upon their breasts ; and have swept over richly tinted shells ; and have washed 
the turf over which bend the palm and the cocoa. Those ships, which lie in 
compact line moored along the wharves, or in the middle of the stream drag 
sluggishly upon their anchors, are not mere boxes for the transportation of 
goods and merchandise, but are beings instinct with life and motion, and joyous 
with thoughts of dangers vanquished, and new enterprises and struggles to be 
yet undertaken. They cannot speak, but I can fancy a sort of quiet air of self- 
possessed satisfaction in the attitude of their well-braced yards; and directly 
below me is one old whaler, pointing its bowsprit up at our windows, with a 
queer kind of satirical expression, as though holding out a mocking fore-finger. 
I know very well that it is pointing at Uncle Peter, and jeering him for his 
self-enforced abstraction in dusty ledgers and price-currents, regardless of the 
world of beauty and harmony which is before him to roam through, if he only 
would. Upon the shipping-records, Uncle Peter is entered as the owner of 
that vessel; but to my mind the true owner seems to be the red-capped, tar- 
anointed sailor, who sits caressingly upon the bowsprit, with his foot carelessly 
resting upon the nearest rope below, like a groom in the saddle of the horse 
which knows and loves him. 

How wonderfully every detail of the scene seems to accord and sympathize 
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with my own laziness! Below me, in front of a cart laden with bags of coffee, 
stands a horse with drooping head and sleepy eyes. For an hour he has thus 
remained, and no one has come near to unload the cart; and now he seems 
dropping into a doze, too supine even to try to brush off the flies with that lit- 
tle ragged switch which he presumes to call a tail. Upon the string-piece of 
the wharf a group of sailors are stretched out in the shadow of the old whaler’s 
bows — each with his legs crossed, and his hands under his head, speechless 
and motionless, and with scarcely the energy to keep his pipe alight. Beyond 
them is a solitary figure — a Kanaka —like the rest, almost asleep, and already 
perhaps dreaming of his native bread-fruit, t’aro, and yams. The crowded 
steamer now entering the river, rounds to toward its wharf, with a sluggish sort 
of motion, as though its pilot were dozing at the helm. There is no motion in 
nature more listless and unenergetic than that with which the anchored ships 
slowly rise and fall with the incoming tide. And one great craft — an India- 
man of several thousand tons deeply laden — which has just come in, lies off 
in the stream, with ropes innumerable swinging in disorder, soiled pennant 
drooping, and yards awry — from stem to stern displaying unmistakable 
evidences of overpowering weariness and craving for repose. Nothing seems 
to work except Uncle Peter, who stands in unbending and obstinate alert- 
ness of spirit, running down whole columns of close figures, with as bright 
an eye and clear comprehension as if he had just got up. 

And now I yield to the enchantment; the pen slips from my hand, and, 
like the red-capped sailors in the shadow of the old whaler, I dream of the 
foreign lands into which my voyages have led me. In what ship did I sail, 
and when? That surely need not be told, nor can it matter much if I have 
never yet left my home. Are there no travels except those which are made in 
the actual body? Has not the imagination wings, upon which the soul can 
ride and gain experience ? 

With me such travels date far back in life; back to the time when I would 
steal out from school, curl up under some old tree, and there read from fairy or 
Arabian tales. Then was the time when I journeyed to where shell-paved 
grottoes opened at my feet, and golden palaces with jewelled windows rose be- 
fore me, and good and evil genii fought in the enchanted air around me, and 
metamorphosed princesses hourly crossed my path. Such travels as these, 
indeed, were soon over, for not many months passed before I learned that I 
had been revelling in unrealities. But no regret came with the discovery ; for, 
with advancing years, other books brought other kinds of travel, and the fancies 
in which I had revelled had only changed their scene. The wonders of the 
material world had replaced the immaterial, that is all. And with my imagina 
tion of what is beyond the seas, tempered with study, observation, and reflec- 
tion, it is not singular that I can now dream out vivid recollections of places 
where I have not been. 





I am on the border of Andalusia, in a quaint little city, bordering upon the 
Mediterranean. I sit upon the overhanging balcony of the small podesta, and 
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thence gaze out upon the street. At the right, it leads dark and narrow to the 
sea ; and peering down through the vista of picturesque houses, I can just dis- 
tinguish the blue surface of the water, dotted in the distance with feluccas, and 
with shallops drawn up by the shore. At the left, in as narrow and dark a 
course, the street leads into the open country ; and there, not many miles dis- 
tant, rise the first rugged ranges of the mountains which once sheltered the 
Moors. The nearest hills are green with vines and olives, but as they recede, the 
rich colors fade into a blue, of the same lively tint which marks the opposite 
sea, and like that, with equal measure slowly deepening into darkness as the 
evening draws on. In front, the street widens into a plaza of three times its 
width, bordered with the most presumptuous architecture of the place. How 
quaint are those buildings which, with their fronts all balconies and windows, 
line the right! What dignitary can that be who monopolizes the whole side 
upon the left, with one line of gray stone-wall, over which peep the tops of 
pomegranate-trees and date-palms? How many centuries has that old stone 
fountain stood in the centre of the square, with the water ceaselessly pouring 
from the mouth of the tortoise, struggling to escape from the laughing Cupid ? 
Has that old time-worn building on the opposite side, with the official notices 
pasted beside its broad door-way, actually come down from the Moors, as its 
architecture seems to denote? And to what nearer epoch are we indebted for 
the piety which built the huge cathedral, with its confused display of debased 
Gothic ornaments —a faulty and inelegant pile, but large enough to shelter the 
whole city in case of siege? Mark! its very chime of bells seems better fitted 
to ring the alarm for a province than to call together the worshippers in a sin- 
gle little city. Silent and pleased, I sit and watch the people pass. Here is a 
mirket-man with his donkey — both equally unkempt and picturesque. There 
come a peasant -group from the mountain; can rags and laughter any where 
else be found as freely mingled? In yonder corner a minstrel sings — what 
rude words I cannot tell, but to me there is no lack of romance and melody in 
them. Here trips along, with scant drapery and bare feet, a country maiden, 
light and graceful, but beyond that not wholly prepossessing. She must be 
Dolores ; for is there any other name in Spain by which we have been wont to 
know a girl of low degree? There, with slower and more stately step, passes 
one of better condition, hiding her features with the inevitable mantilla, and 
accompanied by her duenna. She-is Inez; for is not that the only tradi- 
tional name known to us as associated with Spanish maidens of high station ? 
And who is this that comes riding upon his long thin nag? Can it be Don 
Quixote himself? See Sancho, stopping under yonder awning to drink. 
And as I look, the smallest bell of the cathedral-chime tinkles out the ves- 
per call. Sancho stops in the middle of his draught and mutters an ‘ave.’ 
The Don reverently takes off his cap, and rides onward down a narrow street. 
Dolores and Inez enter the cathedral, side by side. And night comes on with 
rapid fall, blots out sea and mountain, and blends together the ill-sculptured 
cathedral-ornaments, until the great towers can be distinguished only by their 
rude outline pressed against the darkening sky. 
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‘Have you finished copying the invoice?’ says Uncle Peter. I shake my 
head apologetically at his bald head the other side of the mahogany rail, and 


again seize my pen. For a moment or two all goes well, and then the dream 
steals over me anew. 





Wuar acheery, jovial company we are as, each riding upon his shaggy little 
donkey, we pick out our path in single file to the top of Capri! How our 
elated spirits rise still higher, and manifest themselves in boisterous shouts, as 
gradually we wind up from one plateau to another, the view of the blue Medi- 
terranean continually widening at each turn, and the breeze seeming to fan our 
cheeks ever more and more freshly! Now at last we are at the top — nothing 
above us but one inaccessible peak, seen from below, smooth and slender like a 
needle. But we care not to go further, for already we can lean over the side 
of the rock where we stand, and gaze thousands of feet down the perpendicular 
descent to where the waves beat against the base. It is far enough to look — 
too far to fall; and as we think of the past, it needs no very vivid imagination 
to believe that those leaping waves are the same which so many hundreds of 
years ago were wont to stifle the victims of Tiberius, {and that they are now 
crying out for further prey. It is a relief to raise the eyes from that dizzy 
steep, and look around, Surely no place in all the world can show at one 
glance such a wealth of natural beauty, all whispering of the glowing memo- 
ries of the past. Upon the right is Sorrento, the home of Tasso; not so far 
off but what the hills are seen patched with the mingled brown and green of 
olives and vines. Upon the left is Ischia, lifting its embattled castle upon its 
uppermost crags, like an enchanted giant, keeping watch over the safety of its 
kindred islands, which cluster around. In front, far over the water, is the long 
line of pearly white fringing the bay, life a surf, and marking the spot where 
Naples lies. And beyond is the destroyer and tomb of cities — gleaming 
against the sky in azure beauty — sending up one faint thread of smoke with 
a pretentious air of peaceful serenity ; and so well acting its réle of hypocriti- 
cal innocence, that for the moment it is difficult to believe its true mission 
is to ravage and overwhelm; and that even now it is crushing down beneath 
its weight treasures of art, and, like a fettered Moloch, is eagerly looking for- 
ward to a new era of fiery confusion. Are all these scenes of beauty too pro- 
fusely blended for our minds to take in their full worth? There is no way of 
escape. Upon all sides they lie thickly. Even under foot are the mosaic 
pavements, speaking of the palaces of the past; and if we would turn away 
our eyes from all to the vacant sky and sea, we gaze upon a sky and sea 
purer and bluer than any that bave ever elsewhere greeted us. How even the 
smallest and more trivial accessories of the scene now come upon me! The 
very costumes and grouping of our party are fixed upon the camera of my 
mind, as things of romance and beauty. The slouched and broad-brimmed 
hats, which cannot, however they may ward off the sun, hide the pleased 
kindling of the eyes which peer out beneath them ; the old monk, with cord, 
and crucifix, and sandals, and shaven head, asking for his dole; the donkey- 
drivers standing in a group by themselves, their forlorn rags fluttering loosely in 
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the breeze ; the donkeys themselves calmly awaiting the hour for return, and 
thinking dreamily about thistles, or prickly pears, or whatever other wild, 
rough food the country may chance to produce for them ; the little 





‘Do not forget to write to-day to Cross and Patterson, about the shipment 
of the patent-scales,’ says Uncle Peter, reaching over for the interest-book. I 
take out a fresh sheet of paper, and prepare to do so at once. But first I steal 
a farewell glance out of the window. The sailors have not moved from their 
position under the old whaler’s bows; the sleepy horse in front of the coffee- 
laden cart still dozes; the shipping looks more inanimate than before; even 
a fly, which has slowly crawled to the centre of a window-pane, with some 
faint idea of reaching the top, gives it up, rolls over upon his back, and slides 
to the bottom again. The contagion overpowers me, and ina moment more I 
find myself again no longer in the office. 


I am far away in another land, which for centuries past the foot of the 
hunter alone has trod, until now that the first faint rays of civilization are be- 
ginning to gleam over the trackless borders. I am on my journey up a slug- 
gish river, which loiteringly winds through the low-land, making needless and 
tedious circuits, but all the time, little by little, approaching the mountains. We 
have stopped awhile to await the turn of the tide, for our boat is small, and it 
is fatiguing to row against the current, slight as that may be. We have gone 
ashore to stretch our cramped limbs, and there have trampled down a circuit of 
dry reeds, and built our fire. Not a mere fire of a few small tenderly nursed 
chips ; for upon the bank we have found a net-work of drifted timber, and we 
pile up the logs and mingle with them great arm-loads of brittle reeds, until a 
huge flame leaps up ruddily against the sky, a beacon to be seen from miles 
around. Night has fallen about us, and we gather together in conversation. 
Behind us lie leagues on leagues of level prairie-grass, neck high ; and in the 
distance there is a broad sheen of wild-fire — not a camp-fire, like our own, 
but a conflagration, sweeping resistlessly over the more distant borders of the 
plain. In front is the river, dark and still, winding between the islands like 
a coil-encircling snake. We are not alone in our bivouac, for at a little distance 
lies another vessel — a lumbering brig, crowded with passengers. They have 
passed us in the early part of the day, sweeping gayly on with full-distended 
sails, and as the foam of the bows tossed us one side, pleasantly deriding 
our humble oars; but now she is fast aground, and we know that before 
she is lifted off again, we will be many miles nearer our destination. So we 
lie around our fire, and complacently gaze upon the poor brig’s stranded 
helplessness, and good-naturedly shout back the taunts of the morning, and 
bestow our sarcasm upon the crestfallen passengers who crowd her deck, 
and hang disconsolately upon her rigging, peering anxiously down the 
stream, as though they could see the approaching swell of the tide. To me 
there is an inexpressibly pleasing charm in that wild prairie-scene ; and 
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I lie with my back propped upon a pile of dry reeds, and wonder if the tread 
of man has ever pressed these banks before ; and gaze abstractedly upon the 
starry sky, and upon the distant conflagration, rolling over miles of coun- 
try, and lighting up half the northern heavens ; and upon the glimmer of 
our own fire against the vegetation ; and watch our deserted boat gently rock- 
ing upon the waves, and the brig so motionless in her enforced quietness ; and 
in some mechanical manner join vacantly in the chorus of the song which the 
brig’s passengers suddenly raise to stimulate their drooping spirits; and then, 
as the swell of rough melody dies away, pause to listen to the low sighing of 
the wind over the grass, and to the sudden leap of salmon in the water, and 
to that long, low, unearthly moan far away ; the wail of a moose startled, for 
the first time, by the neighborhood of strangers. And I feel sorry when our 
unsympathetic leader comes to tell us that the tide has turned at last, and that 
we must be away. 


‘ Aso, write to Hickman and Company, that the cutlery will arrive by the 
‘ Enoch Stimpson,’’ said Uncle Peter. 

‘Have you never, Uncle, sitting as you have done, year after year, in sight of 
the flowing tide, felt tempted to give up, for a while, this monotonous life, and 
travel off to see what the world is made of ? And when you were young, did 
you expect to spend all your days in making entries and checking off invoices ?’ 

I speak hesitatingly, for I do not know how my boldness may be taken. 
Uncle Peter rubs his nose with his ruler reflectingly, as though a new idea 
had been suggested to him, and answers not unkindly : 

‘When I was a boy, I was very poor, and only knew that I had my living 
to make. I had no time to think about foreign countries. Enforced necessity 
has little by little created the fixed habits of my old age, and ended in making 
all places, except my home, a matter of indifference to me. It may be that in 
yielding to the habit I am somewhat doing a wrong to my nature; but it is too 
late to alter now and —— Finish the invoice first. The letters can wait till 
afternoon.’ 


Wuat confusion and tumult is this which now deafen my ear? Can this 
long avenue ringing with merriment and grotesque life be the staid and quiet 
Corso through which I have so often sauntered alone and unregarded, as though 
it were a desert? What has now metamorphosed those humble shops, those 
dingy churches and palaces into festive shrines? Where are the people who, 
with minds embittered by the ever-present consciousness of deferred freedom, 
were wont to stand sad and reflective in their doorways, and scowl] with equal 
hatred upon each passing priest or soldier? By what magic have they suc- 
ceeded in an instant, as the signal-gun from St. Angelo peals forth the permis- 
sion, in fitting to their souls this garb of reckless, wanton gayety? It is hard 
to tell —and it is scarcely worth the while to analyze too minutely the com- 
plexities of the Roman heart. I only know that now, from the obelisk of the 
Piazza del Popolo to the Column of the Antonines, there is one tumultuous 
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outbreak of uncurbed festivity. How like new creations do these old palaces 
now shine with their gay drapery of festoons and flags! Whence have come 
those groups of dark-eyed native women, in the picturesque attire of past cen- 
turies, who now crowd the overhanging balconies ? What genius of originality 
has been created by the gods to assist mortal invention in contriving these 
thousands of masks and dresses, which throng the foot-ways or roll past in 
carriages? Here Punch jingles his bells; there are the Seasons, crowned with 
their attributes ; now comes Achilles, arm in arm with a modern quack; yon- 
der pass by, in artistic groups, the embodied flowers of Spring; Joan of Arc 
trips dancing along, in the midst of grinning satyrs; and Arab chieftains are 
dragged past, sitting reflectively beneath the spreading boughs of their native 
palms. Sober reason may pronounce it all a foolish and unmeaning show, but 
reason has no business here. I spurn its dull suggestions, catch the gay in- 
fection of the populace, and spring into the first empty carriage. Then for 
two hours I ride up and down, gaining at each corner new frenzy and elation. 
None now more recklessly gay than I; none more desperate in assaults with 
confetti upon each passing party ; none more prodigal in flowery combats with 
the answering balconies. Even when, at noon, there is a momentary hush as 
the bugles ring out, and the whole Papal guard ride through, escorting the 
gilded carriages of the city dignitaries, my soul chafes with the temporary in- 
terruption, and I burn to assail the leaders of the proud procession. It has 
now passed, and the sports recommence. Who is it that casts blinding 
confetti into my eyes? It isa Russian princess. And how she smiles with 
untrammelled delight as she observes the accuracy of her aim! Who is 
it that catches the misdirected bouquet with which I try to return her chal- 
lenge ? A beggar from the Trastevere. And with what a knowing laugh the ras- 
cal shows his white teeth as he straightway brings his booty to me, and at- 
tempts to sell it back. And when toward evening 


Ir is not the words of Uncle Peter that now awaken me. It is rather his 
silence, for of a sudden the scratching of his pen, which has soothed me as 
would the monotonous hum of an insect, ceases altogether. I look up and see 
that he is again rubbing his nose with his ruler, and watching me with a queer, 
puzzled expression, as though wrestling with some thought which he had 
found too much for him. He shakes his head as though he would give it up. 

‘The Rattletons have just returned from Europe,’ at length he says. 

‘Ah!’ I simply answer. And I vigorously go to work and finish the in- 
voice. Then, laying the sheet one side, I once more sink into reflection. 


Tue return home! That surely is an essential portion of the pleasure at- 
tending every journey, without which the best-planned wanderings are as 
naught. It is not good, indeed, to stay for a life-time tied unmovingly to one 
dull home; but it is far worse to stray for a life-time about the world without 
a home to come to at last. The one must be the supplement of the other. 
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What is the worth of all the most attractive scenes abroad if not enjoyed with 
the recollection that there are distant loved ones, to whom one day the whole 
can be described? As I now stand in imagination upon the vessel’s deck, and 
approach my native shore, I feel how true this is. I envy not the recollections 
of the Englishman who stands beside me, for though his roamings have ranged 
from the very bounds of India, he must ever be a lonely wanderer. To him 
that light-house which gleams white against the green Jersey hills is but an 
ordinary soulless piece of mechanism; to me it is the first warm greeting of 
my home. It speaks of my native vale, of kind friends, of loving relatives. 
My eyes are dim as I gaze upon it. And now, as the steamer dashes onward, 
the hills become greener ; the little villages nestling at their feet grow into dis- 
tinctness ; the broad bay opens before me; the city appears in sight, ever draw- 
ing nearer; there is the well-known spire of Trinity; here the broad Battery, 
where I have so often played. And now we slowly turn in to the wharf, 
crowded with welcoming friends; the faces come nearer, and are recognized ; 
I see all that I hold dear in life waiting to grasp my hand; even Uncle Peter 
for this once has left his counting-room to greet my return; he waves his 


broad-brimmed hat; he climbs on board, and places his hand on my shoul- 
der ; and now —— 


A HAND is indeed placed on my shoulder, and Uncle Peter is standing 
over me. He has come round to my side of the desk, and gazes kindly in 


my face. 

‘Is the invoice finished ?’ 

I place it in his hands, and he rapidly runs it through, muttering to himself 
the while. Over the two or three last items it is something as follows : 

‘Olives, three, six, two, fifteen; figs, eight, two, one, thirty-seven — right ; 
maccaroni, eleven, three, fourteen — all right! And now, would you like 
to go and see where those olives and figs grow ?’ 

‘Would I like to Uncle? I , 

‘Well, well,” he says, and he slips something into my hand. I know by 
the feeling of the paper that it is a check. ‘There, not a word! ’ he continues. 
‘It is too late in life for me to move about, but not for you. And because my 
nature loves stock-accounts and ledgers, it is no reason why yours should, 
We are made differently, I suppose, that is all. Why should I not let you 
enjoy yourself? Whatever I have is for you, and there is enough. All I 
ask is — try in Lisbon to get me some genuine Port. I am tired of drinking 
red lead and logwood for dinner.’ 
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Wiru the growing, glowing summer-tide, with the ‘ crescent promisings’ of 
better times and goldener days to come, which as we write seem rising over the 
land — albeit, no one knows what a day may bring forth — we, even Knick 
the Ancient, being ‘nat’rally hopeful,’ begin to ‘ pick up’ somewhat — put on 
better garments, talk more expansively, and look around for cheerful faces, to 
say, ‘How goes it?’ and ‘Gop bless you!’ Like some under-the-weather 
mortal, who has travelled, and travailed sorely at that, for a long season, but 
finally, after a glorious rest, has arisen and gone forth, shaven and clean-shirti- 
fied, into the gay world of life, so do we in this pleasant time of long green 
walks through the wild-wood, of sitting on fences, and fishing in lily-leaved 
ponds, grow happy and enterprising, and begin to determine that the world 
shall see what Mighty Resolve can effect even in the Nestor of the Magazines, 
For we never grow old, reader — magazines cannot — they are like flies, wasps, 
or other insectarian minor fowl —full-grown at their birth, even ‘from the 
word Go!’ and renewing their youth, as the Syrian proverb says the months 
do, ‘with every full moon.’ We, however, have been long weighed down 
with the burden of war, and all its troubles; and shall, therefore, strenuously 
strive to become a little younger and handsomer than usual in our subsequent 
palingeneses. For lo you! good people, Knick hath passed unto a new propri- 
etor, even one of those who will ‘make things spin,’ and impel us mightily on- 
ward toward excellence. During the past year, when so many sorrows beset the 
whole community, when the most respectable publications either shortened sail 
or went by the board, and when the oldest Rats ran away from the ships where 
they had nibbled cheese securely from the beginning, so soon as the cheese 
began to give out, Knick was— rot to put too fine a point upon it — many 
times sore bestéd. More than once did the fine old gentleman arise so bluely, 
and go forth so sorrowfully, that they who met him were fain to believe that 
he had joined the sect of the Valetudin Arians — of all heresies the one least 
wholesome. But as the Italian proverb saith, ‘A handsome man is never quite 
poor ;’ anda brave, good-looking, honest old Magazine, which has worked well 
for the public thirty years, heart and soul, doing great good in the world, and 
no harm, will not be left even in this steam-engine, fast-driving, ‘ help yourself 
if you can’ country, to perish like an old horse by the road-side. Sooth to 
say, friends, it would have been little to the credit of America if a periodical, 
which had been made glorious at one time or another by all the great writers 
of America, from Wasuincton Irvine onward, and one which has through all 
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*hap ever maintained a high-toned, refined, and moral standard, so that it ever 
was emphatically the Magazine for a Gentleman ; hard would it have been, we 
say, had such a publication died out for want of friends. Truly, the thought 
were bitter. What, have you, my bearded friend, no pleasant memories of a 
long, long time ago? Oh! many a year before the war —in those days when 
Louis Puitipre was king, and you were a boy, and in love with— ah! she’s 
dead now, but she was a fair girl then ; and you were wont to read to her from 
the KNICKERBOCKER, and 

Yes —it is a long time ago. The Astor House was bran-new in those days, 
and you enjoyed quartering there amazingly. Nay, we will see you further 
back into the times when Bunker's was for the élite of travel-dom. Then 
you went to Saratoga, where you met Frank WapDpELL; you had the Kyick- 
ERBOCKER in your pocket ; you danced with Southern belles in those days, and 
were hand in glove with college-mates from Mississippi and ‘ Old Louisiana,’ 
and promised to come out and winter on their plantations — tempi passati —we 
were all good friends then. You liked Knick so well. 

How the summers of twenty, thirty years ago, with their dim memories of 
loves, and drives, and triumphs, and sorrows, and ‘ gay times,’ struggle mist- 
ily up! We were there—oh! you met us very often. People were ‘a little 
aristocratic’ then; they had money, and held their heads cavalierly —’t was 
the tone both South and North — and Kyicx held his head up too, with the 
best of them, and you liked him for it. The old gentleman has always kept 
good company, and scorned the canaille ; been true to his word, and well gifted 
with a quick, keen instinct of honor — the point d@ honnewr, which can bear 
death, but not a humiliated life. 

Well, he found friends in these later darkened days. Old contributors, 
genial, kindly souls, gathered around him, and stood by him for the love of 
auld lang syne. Younger friends, with warm hearts and quick sympathies, who 
felt at home in good company, gave their aid; more than one fair girl took 
place at our table, and, in fine, carried us well through. Gop bless them all! 
Friends, it 7s something to be generous and kindly; there 7s something in 
doing creditable acts ; and it would not be creditable for America to let its 
highest-toned periodical perish, and the one most closely allied to all noble and 
refined associations and great literary names. 

So, as you see, we are revived. But we pray you, make a rally, and do 
your best to make us realize that Kwnicx still has friends in the land! It is not 
always enough to get your money’s worth in mere paper and names — pray re- 
member that every magazine has its peculiar subtle influence ; forming charac- 
ter as well as indicating it. He who reads Knick breathes with it the spirited, 
earnest, and chevalresgue American tone for the past thirty years, and ren- 
ders himself liable of being suspected to be a gentleman through long habit 
and association. 

Therefore, friends, we pray you all take hold ‘withe ryghte goode wille,’ 
and aid us in this our effort to restore our old friend to his former fortune. As 
it is, we take hold hopefully, vigorously, believing, heart and soul, that we 
have friends, who will as gladly make an effort to help us as we would them ; 
for never yet did a reader of Knick drop us a line, or ask of us a courtesy edi- 
torial, that we did not comply de bonne grace. If but a small portion of those 
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who love us will simply say to their neighbor or friend, ‘ Subscribe,’ they wilt 
do as good a deed — but no matter. Friend Reader, we see you smile, and 
opine that that smile bodes good tous. Adieu for this month— and when 


we next meet may we all have cause to act as those do who have heard very 
good news! 


He who wrote the following — we presume it was done in by-gone days for 
a Richmond newspaper — on his own head be it! We don’t indorse it, inas- 
much as our own observations and experiences of Chowder-Land, or of its 


capital, do in no wise ‘comport’ with its shots. But we give the sinner a 
hearing : 


Sly Friends and my Father-Land. 


BY DAVID TOLMAN, 


‘Boston is one of the facts of this world, like Niagara Falls, St. Peter’s, or the 
Chinese Empire. It never disappoints expectation. Its streets are as narrow as the 
most prejudiced New-Yorker could hope for ; its straight lines all run in two directions, 
or a circle, and its squares are rhomboids, If the Lorp made the world out of nothing, 
He undoubtedly made 17 out of something ; and gave Yankees the patent, as witness Back 
Bay, once in physical elements what Botany Bay is in morals, now a palatial arcadia. 
Doubtless, in case of the success of the Southern Confederate Army, Boston merchants 
might create a cotton kingdom for themselves, in the South-Atlantic, out of rebel bones 
and the refuse of bomb-shells. 

‘ Being a Bostonian myself, and brought up in childhood in one of the ‘ peculiar in- 
stitutions,’ where, by some occult influence of pedagogism —a sort of educational gamut, 
with the City Fathers at one end, and a Female and Franklin Medal at the other — child- 
ren of all sorts and sizes are carried on the lightning-train from root to stem of the 
tree of knowledge, I became a victim to the popular delusion, that there is no univer- 
sal Yankee nation outside the ‘ Hub,’ which accounts for the sympathetic thrill which 
tingled my nerves when, at the Eastern Terminus of the Long-Island Rail-Road, I dis- 
covered a gentleman stretched far eastward, on tip-toe, in the act of making a profound 
bow toward Boston. ‘Sir,’ said he, ‘I can say, in emulation of the immortal Wrsster, 
‘I was born a Bostonian, I have lived a Bostonian, Gop helping me, I will die a 
Bostonian.’’ I learned afterward the-passage in WeBsTER’s career he was emulating was 
that laconic ebullition of party zeal uttered in Faneuil Hall: ‘Gentlemen, I was born a 
Whig, I have lived a Whig, I will die a Whig.’ In a subsequent correspondence with 
this devotee to the Yankee Mecca, I discovered that he carried his idolatry to such ex- 
cess as invariably to spell the name in capitals, thus: BOSTON. 

‘When in Boston, a few weeks since, I was struck with an incident, illustrating the 
dexterity with which the fair sex there stab each other. I had gone to the Atheneum, 
to see CuuRcnh’s picture, and noticed in the room a young lady, with an unmistakable 
Boston phiz under her rouge, a Boston beau at her elbow, anda little removed from them 
an antique, vixenish dame, with Boston legible in every wrinkle of her forehead. The 
young lady, pointing with the ivory tip of her parasol, said in a condescending tone: 
‘I admire to see that green paint in the corner.’ 

‘* Yes,’ piped the shrill vixen at her back, ‘and thank the Lorp it isn’t red cos- 
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metics.’ The stiletto struck to her heart; what little blood was left there flushed under 
the rouge, and the beau took her out. 

‘ Being desirous of examining the points of the Bay State, I took an early train for 
Barbary-Shore, which had been represented as one of the phenomena of republicanism. 
The cars were, as usual, quite packed with women and band-boxes, so I had to share 
seats with a nervous-looking gentleman in JoHN-THE-Baptist broadcloth, a huge manu- 
script, which he cherished with solicitous tenderness, and a pair of eyes which never re- 
mained fixed, but floated from corner to corner of the socket, like an air-bubble in a 
bottle of liquid. As I was reading the evening 7aveller, he twitched out in a convul- 
sive tone: ‘ An’t I absorbing you ?’ By some mental intuition I divined that he meant, 
‘Am I in your light ?’ and having assured him, we subsided to a momentary pause, when 
again the voice twitched out: ‘Were you ever contused?’ 

**No, Sir,’ said I, ‘ not particularly F 

‘*T was,’ said he; ‘I looked over into eternity. Yes, I did, I did! Lorp alive, 
man! it’s an awful thing to loo over into eternity. I was on one of the New-York 
break-neck trains, whose conductors have a private understanding with sudden destruc- 
tion. A lightning-train, Sir! and it made lightning time. Yes, it did, it did! When 
the forward part of my car with the engine went fifty feet down a precipice, and left me 
within a pace of judgment, strange to say, it struck more to my back than to my soul. 
Yes, it did, it did! A shower of hot lead seemed pouring down my spinal-column, when 
a female shriek in the corner revived in me the instincts of a gentleman, and I backed 
down to help her, I did, I did! for I was so fascinated with the precipice I dare n’t turn 
away. She was in an abandon of hysterical lamentation, which her daughter vainly en- 
deavored to compo-soothe. ‘Oh!’ said she, ‘I would n’t care for any thing if my face 
was n't so dirty,’ at the same time showing a countenance from which mud-cinders and 
tears had obliterated the appearance of humanity. ‘Oh!’ said the daughter, pointing 
to me, ‘never mind your face, just look at that man’s.’ 

‘Encouraged by the attention I gave him, this chance genius further informed me 
that he was on his way to to deliver a lecture on the return of Utysggs to his beloved 
PeNEopE, and exacted from me a promise to go and hear it, which I did, and of which 
I remember only this affecting climax: ‘When Utysszs entered his halls, PeneLope with 
a shriek leaned her sweet little head on his Herculean shoulders. What q wife! What 
ahusband! What a meeting! !’ : 

‘ The lecture was one of a charity course, which embodied some most startling dis- 
closures. For instance, one gentleman, lecturing on the ‘Geology of the Flood,’ de- 
clared it to have been the result of internal eruptions in the earth, or ‘ otherwise re- 
course would have had to have been had to all the resources of oxygen and hydrogen, 
in all the planetary systems.’ Another informed us that if Caartes WesLEY had ac- 
cepted his uncle’s offer to adopt him, he might have been father of the Duke of 
WELLINGTON instead of a more distant relative ; and: still another compared Dante. 
WessterR to Minor’s Ledge Light-House, and the Light-House to an oak-tree. And 
in a burst of pathetic eloquence affirmed that ‘Napo.gon’s sun set at noon in blood 
with two hundred thousand dead men !’ 

‘Lecturing, litigation, and murdering ‘ King’s English,’ seemed to be the chief 
mania of Barbary Shore during my sojourn. One shrewd lawyer, examining a witness 
in a case of assault and battery, inquired if any words passed between the parties. 

‘*Oh! yes,’ answered witness, ‘a perfect banditti of words.’ 

‘* Were they offensive ?’ 

‘* Certainly, Sir; every one carried a black flag.’ 
‘* Was there any personal violence?’ 
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‘* Not exactly that, Sir! But by a remarkable preponderance of vim, one of the 
parties found himself, like Diogenes the Great, in a tub.’ 

‘Here the Judge interposed, and ordered the witness from the stand to acquire the 
‘ plain speech.’ 

‘Examining an account-book of one of the Barbary-Shore farmers, I was struck 
with the following orthography: ‘I poot my tough (two) sheep to EBIN PARKERS, and 
Pade him in Poarck.’ Another, out-Webstering Wesster, in the simplification of 
the language, sent an order for some ‘ Rox’ to build his wall. 

‘The following affecting stanza is original with one of the Barbary-Shore belles : 

‘Rite to me sune for harts need Luve 
And I pine for thy smile of lite 
Wouldst thou be remembered by those you Luve 
Oh never forgit to Rite.’ 

‘The people of Barbary Shore are chiefly absorbed in fishing, which accounts for 
the query of one of the female literati, who, hearing if announced that the next lecture 
of the course would be on the ‘ Scale of the Cosmos,’ inquired of her companion: ‘ What 
sort of a fish is that?’ 

‘* Sir,’ said one of the Barbary-Shore tars to a crusty old captain: ‘Did you ever 
know coffee to hurt any one?’ 

** Yes, you fool you,’ was the response, ‘I knew a bagful to fall on a man’s head 
once and kill him.’ 

* At some future day I may be able to communicate something interesting of Bar- 
bary Shore, per se. Meanwhile I leave it with this observation, that my residence there 
convinced me that ‘nature és better than art,’ despite the young man who thought that 
after Cuurcn’s Icebergs, ‘the elephant and the whale were nasty beasts.’’ 


So we have gone on this many a day printing letters meant for type —why 
not give a regl letter to Knick which was not intended for publication? Well 
do we know that the brave and merry heart of her who wrote it, and who, as 
report reacheth us, is a belle o’ the West and a Will 0’ the Wisp together, will 
borrow no sorrow from our so doing. ‘Room for the lady,’ as BranrOme 


hath it: 
‘Away West, 1862. 


‘How nice to have letters all to one’s self from ‘Old Knick!’ ‘ Too much ,honor 
for one so mean,’ as Brownie says in the ‘Statue and the Bust.’ (How do you like it 
and him?) But, nevertheless, I shall be so glad if you will write me every thing that 
comes into your head, which you don’t like to write for the rest of the world — chi- 
meras, heresies, absurdities, visions,. shocking opinions, day-dreams, ete. Will you? 
And won’t you write oftener than occasionally? for I suspect I have one of those 
wicked spirits, fated, for some terrible misdemeanor, to walk this poor old-fashioned 
sort of a world, in a perpetual fever of impatience; and I can never possess my soul 
in patience, and wait for an ‘occasional correspondent!’ Of course I know your 
half million of duties; so don’t make any excuse, but write when you can, and I will 
be satisfied, or — dis-satisfied, one or the other. 

‘ As for me, my letters are always ‘ things of shreds and patches,’ made up of just 
what J think and feel, without regard to what any other human sinner thinks or believes ; 
and I never like a person so well as when he says exactly what he thinks of me. I like 
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people who abuse me most heartily, if I think they do it honestly. You remember the 
Arcadian Club, (Atlantic ;) I think I could have belonged to it without losing my angelic 
temper; that is, as far as the candor is concerned—the diet would certainly have set 
me into ecstacies of wrath. 

‘But don’t you like to talk best, after all? I have always so much to say that I 
have n’t the patience to write it, but it would amaze you to have me talk to you if you 
were here to-night ; not that I should say any thing particularly alarmigg ; your wonder 
would be caused by the quantity, not the quality of my remarks. You know there is 
something sublime in mere bulk, when it once gets into the regions of the extraordinary. 
Not that I am what people call a ‘great talker.’ Far from it. I don’t like to talk ex- 
cept upon occasions. But this is one of the occasions. Let me tell you howI wish we 
were situated. Here is my sanctum sanctorum, as cozy as a little room can well be. A 
bright fire burns in the grate. (It is one of those nights when ‘ the owl, for all his fea- 
thers, is a-cold.’) Heavy curtains droop over the window, the colors of the carpet are 
rich and warm, (what so splendid as deep colors?) and my little table, and O-so-easy- 
chair are drawn close to the blazing fire. Beside me a huge volume of Cary eg, an- 
other of Emrrson, while Tennyson, LonereLtow, and Pog occupy one quiet corner. 
Emerson you would find here every evening; CartyLe mostly ; but the poets change 
quite frequently. I would put you at the opposite side of the table, look at you, and 
judge what you would like to talk about — and then for the glories of a good, old-fash- 
ioned talk —I should n’t care what about. I like to talk about Tit1n or turnips, poe- 
try or pies; metaphysics or mulattoes; men, women, or Harriet Martingau — when 
I feel like talking — but pray can you conceive of any thing more appalling than to be 
obliged to talk when you do n't feel like it; or to talk to people at any time, for whose 
existence you care as little as for the good name of the Hottentot Venus? I fancy I 
could talk to you of every thing in heaven or earth, couldn't 1? And I don’t believe 
you would be terribly frightened if I should happen to say something occasionally which 
no other person here below would venture to say. 

‘Egotism, as a general thing, I think rather insufferable ; but nevertheless I think 
egotism the essence of interest in private letters; therefore, when you write to me let 
it be what you think, like, and feel, particularly — will you not? Character-hunting is 
one of my passions ; any thing which throws any light upon the character of any one 
with whom I am associated has a peculigr interest to me. 

‘But the unheard-of length of this letter wil] quite frighten you; so I hasten to close, 
if Ican. I like H ——’s sketches, but what’s the use of spoiling them by cutting out 
the ‘shocking’ anecdotes? The more dash to a thing the better in these times. But 
excuse me, I forget the dignity of the profession, and your especial dignity as editor. 
Proceed, O Grand Monarque ! and cut, clip, prune, and polish to your heart’s content. 
It’s a good thing some people can do it. Unfortunately I can’t, as you can judge by 
my——. I had the spirit for a few moments, and wrote it just as you have it; then 
the mood was gone, and I could n’t alter a line. I hope you can, and improve it. 

‘The evening wears on. The fire burns low in the grate. Friar Tuck (a grand 
Newfoundland, big and splendid) sleeps under my feet; the last bell, with its soft tintin- 
abulation, has died away, and we really feel the trailing garments of the night sweeping 
around us, Oh! how the infinite hush steals into the heart! How calmly it lays its 
finger on each bounding pulse, each thrilling vein, each heart wild with its many emo- 
tions! Even the ‘ Constitutional riot’ in my blood is stilled, and I feel only the subdu- 
ing tenderness of the holy hour. How the events and excitements of the day recede! 
how quietly we dream, thinking only of the calm blessedness of being! How beautiful 
the faith which steals over us in such an hour! 
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‘Gop ’s in His heaven, 
All’s right with the world.’ 
‘Now I really am going to stop, bon ami. And whenever, if ever, you want an- 
other such infliction as this, write a long, crowded, mixed, miscellaneous, merry, or mad 
letter to Yours always, Ho —, 


‘Srop! stop! for Heaven’s sake, stop! There— now you’ve done it! 
That was copy for Knick!’ 

‘I should think that original matter would be more in your line than copy,’ 
was the calm reply of our friend, as he watched the burning stump of paper, 
with which he had lighted his cigar ! 

‘And by all that’s aggravating, you’ve burned up the first half of Rurn 
Hatw’s letter. Oh! you have done great mischief, little dog Dramonp!’ Well, 
better half a loaf than no bread. But, O Rutn! let us hope that the patient 
spirit of thy namesake is yet in thy bosom, and that thou pardonest the con- 
flagrator who cared not a nickel for Knicx’s feelings. 

Gentle reader, accept the moiety. If thou art an astrologist, the Stars 
may teach thee something. 

‘ Chicago, 1862, 
*" * 


* * * ¥ 


‘IT am again the happy owner of ‘ January and June,’ that delicious production of 
B. F. Taytor, once a frequent contributor to the KNicKERBOCKER, and for many years 
literary editor to the Chicago Evening Journal. I confess to a Mrs. Toopetsu liking 
for old furniture, and cast wistful glances at second-hand shops as I pass, which I sel- 
dom do if a pile of old books are among the treasure. ’T was in one of these recepta- 
cles for rheumatic and decayed household goods that I picked up the gentle ‘ Etta,’ and 
to another am I indebted for the redcquisition before mentioned. I like old copies a lit- 
tle hattered and soiled by jostling through the world, as some women seek damaged 
goods — perhaps because they come cheaper — all human motives are mixed. 

‘T like logic, abrupt transitions, but ‘Mace Storer’ should be the last to find fault 
with even a bad imitation of himself, the flattery is just as sweet. Indifferent spelling, 
when not attempted as witticism, and the ideas are correct, may be endured; bad gram- 
mar even be good English; but a want of point and concentration is not to be put up 
with on any account ; and we meet with it every where. More especially in the pulpit 
the text is given out, and, like the title of a modern book, the less it has to do with the 
subject the better. Was not that sharp irony when Cart Benson called his last story, 
‘Don’t Touch the Ax’? and Mrs. Grunpy and ‘ every other man’ were looking for the 
weapon in vain through its pages ; from women generally it is not expected, either in writ- 
jng or conversation, but from public speakers, whether clergy or laity, we have a right 
to demand it. I like to hear a proposition started, or a stand taken, and then argument 
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like a wedge driven in, every blow telling, until there is sufficient space for conviction 
to enter; not a rambling, incoherent, unconnected dissertation, which you cannot help 
mentally criticising, until your head is wearied by the sharp practice, and your heart or 
soul no way benefited. Many of our divines would do well to study the graceful ges- 
tures, correct reading, and well modulated-voices of our best actors. I claim this as an 
original idea, sending the clergy to school to the players. Is it necessary that a man 
shall be an ungraceful lout to be a good Christian? 

‘I could have wept to-day over the fall of an eld friend, one whom I have greeted 
in my daily pilgrimages for years —in a rough, shabby overcoat in winter, rejoiced over 
the delicate new spring vestment, smiled at his regimentals in autumn, and in the days 
when playing soldier was in vogue, hailed him in my own mind as a captain of the row 
of trees. Poor fellow! he is gone. I passed the corse unwillingly to-day, the bright 
tresses trampled thoughtlessly under-foot by those who had not watched his tender 
infancy as I had, although I was somewhat prepared. A few evenings ago, when the 
western sky was flooded with amber sun-light, gilding and making beautiful the com- 
monest objects, two or three men in roundabouts were to be seen spanning and measur- 
ing the distances among my beautiful trees — mine only by the right of love — evidently 
hewers of wood were they, and I anticipated the woful sight which met my eyes this 
morning. There they lay with their tender, delicate greenery, still wet with the early 
dew, a wonder to the strolling Dutch rag-pickers, the childish portion of them I mean, 
the elder are too phlegmatic to see aught but the golden chips, which they greedily 
transfer to their filthy bags; and the executioners are coolly going home to breakfast, 
while I, with a real pain at my heart, reverently step over the branches of the dead 
friend, and pass on, sadly moralizing on the fall of men and trees. Roa Hatt.’ 


WE gladly find place for the following, which can never be untimely, not- 
withstanding a delay in its publication, which we sincerely regret. The obitu- 
ary of a whilom contributor — of one of that dear band, in whose ietters we 
live, and whose word-paintings, be they grave or gay, have been the objects of 
our tenderest interest —is always to us the obituary of a dear friend. Gop 
bless them all! we exclaim from our heart, adding in solemn earnestness for 
the following requiem, ‘Forget not the faithful Dead!’ 
‘ Brooklyn, January 28th, 1862. 

‘Epiror KnickersockerR: Dear Sir: Permit me to offer you the inclosed lines, as 
a tribute of affection and respect to an old contributor to your Magazine, Rozrrr §, 
Oak.ey, Esq., who died suddenly on Thursday, sixteenth instant. 

‘To those who knew him, and I presume I am addressing one who is no stranger to 
his character, any eulogy would be superfluous. 

‘ A free and generous nature, gifted with a genuine perception of the true and beauti- 
ful ; atrue poet, loving the right and hating the wrong ; he lived a Christian gentleman, 
whose place in the family and society in which he moved can never again be filled. 

‘If, Sir, these lines are worthy a place in your Magazine, please accept them from 
one who loved him living, and who now cherishes the hope of a meeting in that world 
where sorrow and parting shall come no more forever. 

‘Very truly yours, w. 
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‘ Anp is he then dead? has that kind, loving heart 
Ceased to throb at each sad tale of sorrow? 
So brimful of life as we saw him to-day, 
So pallid and still on the morrow. 


‘No time for farewell to the dear ones he loved, 
So urgent the message was sent him ; 
Yet prompt as a soldier he answered the call, 
And we are left here to lament him. 


‘Oh! who will forget the warm grasp of his hand, 

Or the smile that still welcomed us near him — 

The sweet pleasant talk we so often have shared, 
Whose remembrance shall ever endear him ? 


‘ That voice, ever changeful, each feeling betrayed, 
Controlled by each passing emotion; 
Now racy with wit, and now buoyant with fun, 
Now solemnly hushed in devotion. 


‘ The muse that his spirit so gracefully wooed, 
Ever ready his summons awaited, 
The hand that portrayed with such exquisite skill 
The pictures bis fancy created. 


‘ All, all are now silent ; ob! can it thus be? 
Can Death rule so absolute o’er us ? 
Must all that is lovely and noble in life 
Go down thus in darkness before us ? 


‘No, no! he still lives, these remains but the cloak 
Mortality gathered around him; 
He lives, ay! so near, that not one chord is snapped 
Of the ties that so lovingly bound him. 


‘To affections so pure and so holy as his 
Eternal endurance is given ; 
And the loves that he cherished so fondly on earth 
He has carried unbroken to heaven. 


‘And we who have shared in his friendship, how near 
To our hearts are the words he has spoken! 
May the love that he sought still strengthen with years, 
And not one link that binds us be broken! 


‘ His foosteps shall guide us, his spirit shall lead, 
And when he in heaven shall meet us, 
How brilliant will then be the smile he will wear? 
And the welcome with which he will greet us!’ 


The Flirt. 


I HAVE murdered men some twenty, 
You have broken hearts a score; 
We have had gay times a-plenty, 
You’re a lady I adore. 
I have lived in bloody revel, 
You have always been a belle ; 
And if there be a devil, 
He ’ll be sure to treat us well. 


But the men whom I have slain, love, 
They had no time for tears, 
While the victims whom you pain, love, 
Feel the sting of shame for years. 
So when the devil holds levée, 
Ill scarce know what to do; 7 
He'll hardly cast a glance at me : 
Madame —la place a vous 
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Gossip with READERS AND CoRRESPONDENTS. —‘ Juveniles’ are never long 
missing among Knickx’s ‘ correspondences.’ Among the latest we find the fol- 
lowing : 

‘ Here is a queerish ‘ child-saying’ that I think never was printed. I have it from 
the lips of a relative of the ‘smorl’ critic. A little girl was sick with a cough, and was 
standing at a window when ‘the doctor’ came tosee her. The doctor was a very large 
man, and he rode a very small horse ‘o’ horse-back.’ The little girl noted the dis- 
crepancy of bulk in horse and rider, and when the doctor entered ‘ lighted on him,’ in 
the querulous voice of an invalid, with the sharp query: ‘ Is that your horse?’ 

‘ «Yes, dear,’ said the doctor ; ‘and how’s your cough!’ 

‘ * Why did n’t you ride a bigger horse ?’ persists the querist. 

‘ * Because that is all the horse I have,’ said the doctor patiently. 

‘* Well, then, why did n’t you come twice ?’ 


Number two is harder to believe, so that all things considered, we deem it 
expedient to state that it is perfectly authentic : 


‘ A Sunday-school teacher told me this story just now: ‘ Last Sunday a poor little 
girl, offering her a penny for the Pottawatomies, hesitated a little, and being asked if 
her mother had given her said penny for heathen purposes, answered, ‘ No, but for some 
slate-pencils ; but that she had a little short pencil, and would rather give the cent to 
the pagans.’ To-day the teacher appeared with three long pencils, and the following 
dialogue ensued : 

‘*« Mary, last Sunday you gave your penny to Gop; didn’t you?’ 

** Yes, ma’am.’ 

‘ * Well, He has sent you three pencils.’ 


‘* Why! does Gop keep pencils? And does Hx give three for a cent ? 


How good 
He is!’’ 


When will teachers learn that to the direct and literal mind of a child such 
placings of the means for the cause are sadly misplaced? They either create 
misapprehension or irreverent associations, neither to be particularly desired in 
young and innocent minds. Apropos of these efforts to come down to the level 


of childish intellect, and sinking below the bottom, we have the word of a 
friend : 


‘I once read in some Sunday-school weekly a quaint application. It ran somewhat 
as follows: ‘ There was once a little boy who had a pug-nose. He complained to his 
mother. ‘Dear mamma, I don’t like my nose. It was always a pug, and it keeps 
getting pugger and pugger every day.’ 

‘Now, my dear little reader, you may not have a pug-nose. Perhaps the Lorp has 
seen fit to give you a straight one. But, my dear little reader, you may have a pug 
heart. What a dreadful thing it is to have a pug heart! And unless you are very care- 


ful, you will find your heart like the little boy’s nose, growing pugger and pugger every 
day.’ 


Glancing over the plates of a Physiology, the idea occurs to us, how a heart 
would look illustrated in all the stages of pug-gism! Enough said. 

Apropos of which little ones, we find some strong common-sense in a para- 
graph from the Massachusetts Teacher, which we trust may go the rounds 
through every journal in America, ‘irrespective of party =” 
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‘Wro murders the innocents? Mr. Stassaway, who writes for the Ocean Maga- 
zine, says the teachers murder them. Mrs. Prim, who picks the mote out of other peo- 
ple’s eyes, says the same. Mr. TRaDEWELL, who comes home at night with the head- 
ache, and does not like to be troubled with the children’s lessons, iterates the same grave 
charge. And all lazy boys and girls offer themselves as the living witnesses that they 
expect to die of hard study. 

‘ We protest : 

‘Who sends the children to bed with stomachs over-loaded with indigestible food ? 
Not the teacher. Who allows Susan Jane to go out in wet weather with cloth-shoes 
and pasteboard soles? Not the teacher. Who allows the little child, in cold weather, 
to go with its lower extremities half-bare, or but thinly clad, because it is fashionable ? 
Not the teacher. Who allows Joun and Mary, before they have reached their ‘teens,’ 
to go to the ‘ball,’ or party, and dance until the cock crows? Not the teacher. Who 
compels the children, several in number perhaps, to sleep in a little, close, unventilated 
bed-room ? Not the teacher. Who builds the school-house ‘tight as a drum,’ without 
any possibility of ventilation? Not the teacher. Who frets and scolds if ‘my child 
does not get along as fast as some other child does? Not the teacher. Who inquires, 
not how thoroughly ‘ my child’ is progressing, but how far? Not the teacher. Who 
murders the innocents ?’ 


Tue following brace of ballads are from the ever-welcome Hartiz, our gay 
‘and fair Wisconsin-ner — she who dashed whilom so boldly into the war. 
Soyez le bien-venue ! 


‘OUpree HRisses. 


‘I save three kisses in my life, 
So sweet and sacred unto me, 
That now till death-dews rest on them, 
My lips shall kissless be. 


‘One kiss was given in childhood’s hour, 
By one who never gave another ; 
In life and death I still shall feel 
That last kiss of my mother. 


“The next kiss burned my lips for years, 
For years my wild heart reeled in bliss 
At every memory of the hour 
When my lips felt young love’s first kiss. 


“The last kiss of the sacred three 
Had all the wo which e’er can move 
The heart of woman : it was pressed 
Upon the dead lips of my love. 


‘ When lips have felt the dying kiss, 

And felt the kiss of burning love, 
And kissed the dead — then never more 
In kissing should they think to move. 


‘ Wnlobed. 


“Brown eyes and pale, pale face— 
A wondrous face that never beauty had, 
But yet is beautiful; she is not young; 
Nobody loves her, and her face is sad. 


‘ Brown hair, wherein to-day 
She found just one bright silver thread had crept: 
Smile ye who will, ’t was sad enough to her — 
Poor woman, she drew out the thread and wept. 
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‘’T is sad enough to see 
A gray hair come, when husband-arms are thrown 
Around a woman, and soft, tender eyes 
Answer back love to glances of our own. 


* But when one stands alone 
Upon the bleak rock — cragged shores of time — 
A woman to whom no one whispers low, 
Soft household words, sweeter than poet’s rhyme ; 






‘Nor ever lays a hand 
With soft, caressing touch upon her head ; 

To these the very saddest of Gon’s sad, 

Old age comes freighted with a double dread. 






‘Soft eyes have these unloved, 
And tender faces looking holy things ; 

They are not always like this one unwed — 
On some of their white hands gleam wedding-rings. 


* Yet not the less unloved, 
As their sad eyes and trembling lids attest, 
And by the side of wedded, loveless wives, 
Even those who stand lone, all alone, are blest. 






‘ But it is sad to see 

Any true woman, whom our Gop has made, 
Standing unloved within this world of ours, 

Unblest by that alone for which she prayed. 


‘ Sad, sad it is to see 
Hands which are pure and loving all unpressed ; 
Lips made for loving uses all unkissed, 
And hearts which long to worship, die unblest.’ 


Owrne to the frightful press of ‘ matter’ in this number of Knick, we have 
requested the author of the following lyric to ‘ please wait awhile.’ His reply 
is prompt, painful, and expressed with interjective adjectives, informing us that 
unless we publish it at once, he shall send it to our rival the ContivenTAL, and 
pitch into the Editor of Kyicx severely. ‘There is no alternative ;’ and albeit 
we care less about obliging Aim than any other man who writes for us, he shall 
still have the satisfaction of seeing his ‘ piece’ in print: 


Laidion. 


BY CHARLES GODFREY LELAND. 






I know where miners seek their gold, 

Where heavens kiss the mountain’s brow ; } 
But, soul of gold and front of pride, 
Where in this wide world bidest thou ? 


Night blesses me. The heart grows sweet, | 

. n silence ’neath dark violet skies ; ; 
But where fall now her fairy feet, . 

And whose and where those starry eyes? 









Soul of the Eagle! If 1 knew 

That thou but tread’st life’s soil or sands ! 
Life of the mountain torrent, who bt 
Hath heard thee sing in silent lands? ‘ 







Unbounded one, could I but feel 
Thou liv’st — though in the Infinite — 
How calmly now to thee I’d kneel 

And worship in the perfumed night, 
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Moon-queen and Love-star. . Ye behold 

All tender mysteries — all things fair— 
From the dim rites of Sidon old, 

Through all Earth’s beauty — was she there ? 


Proud serpent-beauty, crested queen, 

The tenderest dream this heart hath known, 
Art thou to be, or hast thou been ? 

My life — my death — Larpion ! 


Yes, while the rivers laughing run 
To meet in love the foaming sea, 

While flowers grow fragrant ‘neath the sun, 
I know from them that thou must be. 


I know where misers seek their gold, 
Where heavens kiss the mountain’s brow ; 
But, soul of gold and front of pride, 
Where in this wide world bidest thou ? 


Armanp Ricnetrev as Epwin Forrest.— In asserting that at a performance 
at Nrsio’s, which I once witnessed, Cardinal RicnELiev was made to perform 
the part of Epwin Forrest, the subscriber is anxious to avoid compromitting 
himself in any way in behalf of Spiritual Manifestations, and simply desires to 
assert that the Great American Tragedian and Dramatic Gymnast rises supe- 
rior to the fallacy that an actor should identify himself with the part person- 
ated, and substitutes therefor the artistic position that the character should be 
assimilated to the actor. It cannot be denied that in this light Forrest’s 
‘Richelieu,’ or rather Ricue.mev’s Forrest is a Great Success. The most ad- 
mirable attribute of this style of dramatic personation lies in its complete dis- 
armament of carping critics. Thus, readily as those pensters might assume 
that Mr. Forrest had failed in presenting the ‘ Richelieu’ of history, they would 
hesitate in criticising any peculiarities presented under the hypothesis that the 
Cardinal’s characteristics must be subordinated to and modified by those of his 
personator. For in giving strict adherence to matters of record in regard to 
the customs of the Cardinal, imagination would not only be denied its play, 
but some of the finest minor points in the personation would be lost, through 
lack of authority therefor. For instance, in Ricne.iev’s Forrest we (the 
audience) are made acquainted with the fact, attainable nowhere else, that at 
the period represented in Butwer’s play, it was the custom of the Cardinal to 
accompany his assumption of a sitting posture, with a vocal effort between a 
grunt and a groan, performed in sostenuto, its duration governed by the lapse 
of time between the first bend and the final landing @ posteriori on the 
straight-backed arm-chair, which it is well known was the sedentary preference 
of all magnates previous to the seventeenth century. The equally curious fact 
is beside made manifest that Ricnetrev’s Forrest was subject to the habit of 
indulging in frequently creating unfulfilled expectations of expectoration in 
by-standers by multiplied efforts at throat-clearing, which are followed by no 
results, not eyen modifications of the huskiness of voice preceding them. It 
is also curious to learn that the Cardinal (as Forrest) would have been in the 
habit of accompanying his attempts at deceiving those with whom he had deal- 
ings by nods, shrugs, and facial contortions, which would have aroused the 
suspicions of any others than the notoriously simple-minded courtiers and sol- 
diers of his period. Space forbids extending a notice of this novel and highly 
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artistic performance, which we therefore close with self-gratulation that to the 
‘Richelieu’ of James, BuLwer, and Dumas, America has added the ‘ Richelieu’ 
of Forrest; none of these having the slightest connection with the ‘ Richelieu’ 
of Fact, who, no doubt was a very common-place personage, and never could 
have originated the bigh-sounding phrase announcing the superiority of station- 
ery over weapons of war. 





‘Lite Seasons. 






BY MINNIE FRY. 








‘ Tuey say the bright moon-shine 
Was cold around, when on my mother’s bosom 
I lay at first, a frail December tlossom, 
Yet cherished as a visitant divine. 
It is a mystery: 
I dream sometimes the angel-ones are keeping 
An image of my babyhood for me, 
To wonder at when I shall glide from sleeping, 
And join their radiant eternity. 


‘There was another day, 

When life out-blossomed into richer blessing, 

And years of tenderness and kind caressing 
Beckoned me on, as April lapsed in May. 

I know not —’t was Gop’s will — 

For the dream was, and is not; but its passing 
Was calm as Even songsters’ latest trill, 

Or failing water-sounds, the meadow-grass in 
When living fountains have not fed the rill. 


‘Then Love came crowned indeed ; 

And singing through the summer’s golden portal, 
And bound my forehead with its wreath immortal — 

Life’s greatest glory in its greatest need. 

emains one season more 

The rich ingathering, the harvest gladness, 

Which love shall Rae unto the purple shore, 
When joy enfolded, from the fear of sadness, 

Life shall grow up in glory evermore.’ 








As we write the Tax-Bill is being Congressed. Anent which a friend sends 
us ‘these, to wit :’ 

‘Dear KNICKERBOCKERUS: Some gay youth, male or female undoubtedly, has given 
the world the following ameliorations of the Tax-Bill in these items: 

‘Snuff-boxes are to pay tax of $1 per year. 

‘For every pinch of snuff given to a friend, 3 cents. 

‘For asking a friend to drink, 35 cents. 

‘For playing billiards, 25 cents. 

‘License to kill woodcock, $8 per year. 

‘Tax on moustaches, $2 per month. 

‘On whiskers, other than those belonging to cats and dogs, $3 a month. 

‘For blowing the nose in the public streets, 75 cents. 

‘In country roads, 50 cents. * 

‘ License to shoot rabbits, $1. 

‘To shoot marbles, $1. If ‘China alleys’ are used in the game, a further tax of 
40 cents. 

‘To play euchre, $1.50. If the two bowers are held, a further tax of 50 cents. 
‘Hurdy-gurdies are to pay a tax of $1 a tune. 
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25 cents. 


sured by a curseometer to be furnished by the Secretary of the Treasury.’ 
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*Mocking-birds, 75 cents. 
‘To sneeze in the public highway, 15 cents. If accompanied with unusual noise, 














‘License to peddle fire-wood, $2 per month. 

‘License to beg cold victuals, $1.50. 

‘License to gather bones, $2. 

‘Every person taking an affidavit shall be assessed 25 cents. 

‘Ordinary cursing and swearing, to pay five cents an oath, and swearing to be mea- 








* Let me add the following: 





‘For not reading the number of Knick containing my articles, $100,000. 
‘For not hearing H. Warp BEEcHER once a month 25 cents. 

* For all ‘ round dances,’ 25 cents per pop. 

‘For every button on coat, 3 cents. 

‘For carrying cane, $1. 

‘For lorgnons or quizzing-glasses, $1. 

‘For using expressly Prepared Mucilage, 2 cents per pot. 

‘For using pens, $1 per annum. 

‘For using pencils, $1 per annum. 

‘On all keys in use, 6 cents. 

‘Bouquets of flowers, 2 cents. 

‘ For kissing any body except relatives, 25 cents each time. 

‘[n. B.: Engaged couples may ‘ commute’ for $10 per month.] 

‘For ringing door-bells or using knockers, 1 cent. 

‘For using scraper or mat before a doar, 1 cent. 

‘For not using scraper or door-mat, $1. 

‘For looking at a lady any where, $10. 

‘For shaking hands with ladies, 10 cents. 

‘For squeezing said hands, $1. 

‘For not squeezing said hands when ‘ circumstances favor,’ $10. 

‘For quoting French, 25 cents. 

‘For saying ‘in our midst,’ or ‘ pending,’ or ‘ donate,’ or ‘ proven,’ $1. 
‘For writing one’s name as Marie, Pollie, Sallie, Maggie, or Judie, $1. 
‘For joining the Curb-Stone Christian Association, and waiting at the door to ‘see 

















the ladies come out,’ $10. 


‘For ‘ chor-ing spruce-gum,’ 1 cent. 
‘For keeping the register of ‘who’s engaged,’ $1 per name. 
‘For noticing with whom any or every body walks, where they go, etc., for each in- 


dulgence, $50. 


name, $10. 


‘For recording any thing not strictly your own business, $50. 

‘For responding in church like a blatant wild bull, $10. 

‘For talking in the opera, $10. 

‘For calling for encore, $200. 

‘For asking friends to take tickets to any thing, $100. 

‘For reading your own literary compositions to any one, $1. 

‘For doing same to editor, or offering to do it, $1000. 

‘For borrowing any thing, $1. 

‘For staying later than 11 p.m. when calling, $5 per hour. 

‘For the boorish carelessness of calling at office or other place and not leaving your 
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‘For using any hackneyed quotation, 25 cents. 

‘For always mentioning, in connection with a name, that he or she is ‘ very rich, or 
‘ poor as Jos,’ $1. 

‘For pointing out a millionaire, 25 cents. 

‘For talking of your appetite, or diseases, or describing what you like to eat and 
drink, or when you change your flannels, $1. 

‘There, dear Knick, that is only a beginning of what ought tobe taxed. Perhaps 
some of your gifted ones may add to the list ? 

‘Yours extremely, T axIDERMIST.’ 


Can they? Willthey? Weawaitareply. - - - Asovur this time peo- 
ple go to water — that is to say, salt water — that is to say, watering-places — 
by which we mean in many cases, brandy-and-watering-places — well, that will 
do. And this reminds us that we have a souvenir of such ‘sports’ in the 
‘hereby affixed’ verses by a correspondent whose name sounds familiar unto us: 


‘Go Chere Bathing THaits Thee |* 
BY HENRY P. LELAND. 


‘Go where bathing waits thee ; 
While the surf ates thee, 

Oh! still remember me ! 
When the sand-flies sting 
And musquitoes sing, 

Oh! then remember me! 
Lobsters may oppress thee, 
Many drinks distress thee, 
Sea-shore belles not bless thee — 

Fast though they be; 

But when pay-day,’s nearest, 
Finding this day dearest — 
Oh! then remember me! 


‘When at eve thou rovest 
On the beach thou lovest, 
Oh! then remember me! 
In fiery oven turning, 
In the city burning, 
Oh! thus remember me | 
When a ‘ hop’ is over, 
You sleep as if in clover, 
Envied sea-side rover, 
Happy as can be, 
Think o my loss of sleep — 
And if you ‘ve tears, why weep, 
And then remember me! 


‘ When ten-pins round thee fal?, 
Ten-strikes with every ball, 
Oh! then remember me! 
When the saw-handles tell 
How you can ring the bell, 
Oh! still remember me! 


* Tue intelligent reader, of course, knows that these lines are only a parody on those charming 
verses written by the Countess ps CuaTgauBriaND to Francis the First. Their excessive beauty has 
led more than one rhymester to pilfer ideas and words from them — according to Father Provr ! 


CHANSON, 


* Va on la gloire tinvite 
Et quand d’ orgueil palpite 
_ Ce coeur, qu’il pense 4 moi! 


* Mais quand ta lévre presse 
= te caresse, 
echant, pense 4 moi !" 
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At eve, along the beach 
Y our Empire colt shall teach 
‘2.20 ’s hard to reach ’— ’ 
And can’t be made by thee! 
xo where bathing waits thee — 
Your escape elates thee ? 
Oh! then remember me!’ 


Tue savant ‘Savin’ appears this month with ‘the subjoined:’ 


‘My friend Savin was applied to the other day by his friend PipGgon to intercede 
for him with a hard-hearted beauty who had had the bad taste to reject him. 

‘* My good fellow,’ said Savin, ‘I would do this for you with all my heart and soul, 
but there is one thing that stands in the way.’ 

‘* Name it,’ said Prngxon ; ‘if your present best suit of clothes is n’t quite up to the 
occasion, I'll give you carte blanche at ARNOUX’S.’ 

* “It is n’t that, replied Savin, ‘ though I’m infinitely obliged for your offer; but 
there really is one insuperable obstacle.’ 


‘*T hope,’ gasped Pinceon, turning all sorts of colors, ‘ you are n’t engaged to her 
yourself! ’ 


‘* Not a bit of it,’ said Savin. 

‘* Well, then, what is this obstacle ?’ 

‘ “It is,’ said Savin, ‘that I—I’ll see you d—d first!’ 
‘ They still remain good friends. 


‘Savin was lately asked to contribute to fenton missions. ‘ Not on any account,’ 
said he. 


** Why not?’ asked the collector. ‘The object is laudable.’ 

‘ *No, it isn’t,’ replied Savin; ‘ not half so many people go to the devil now as ought 
ae a 

‘Savin does n’t always do so well. The other day Pinceon met him in the court- 
room just before court opened. A dozen or two of the lawyers were lounging about. 
Savin had on a new coat. Pipgeon stroked the garment down, saying : ‘ Who is your 
tailor, Savin ?’ 

‘ *Snrpson ; this coat is one of his triumphs.’ 


‘*T’m very glad to know, I’m sure,’ replied Prpgxon, ‘I shall now be enabled to 
avoid him.’ 


‘Sich is life’—Savrn’s especially. Why is it that lawyers make jokes, 
medical men tell stories, and clergymen quote pointedly ? We pause for a 
reply. - - - Artists are all friends to Knick — many of them read us, and 
in this present July number more than one writes to us — as appeareth from 
the following : 


‘Frrenp Kyickersocker: If the following anecdote, related to me by an artist 
friend who has travelled a bit, will do for a side-dish at your ‘ Editor’s Table,’ you are 
heartily welcome to it. 

“= had a decided taste for the picturesque. He was rambling one day over 
one of the loveliest parts of the little island of Curaeoa, when his glance was suddenly 
arrested by an old ‘ native,’ with a long, flowing beard, who was sunning himself just 
outside the shadow of a large plantain-tree. Here was a picture, of course, and our 
friend’s quick eye perceived it. ‘That superb head,’ he exclaimed, ‘ the soiled, tattered 
garment — I will paint him, rags, beard and all,’ and the enthusiast walked up to his 
victim and requested him to come to him the next day and sit for his likeness. The old 
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negro looked dubious at first, but either the compliment or the promised silver tempted 
him, and he consented. The next day saw the old man, true to appointment, standing 
at the artist’s door. It was opened by the gentleman himself, who, palette and brush in 
hand, came smiling and eager to commence his work. Alas! the first look at his sitter 
made him recoil with horror! The old man had actually washed, shaved, and in every 
way ‘spruced himself up’ for the occasion. His face was smooth and beardless as 
mahogany, and he looked altogether too genteel for one of Mount’s wood-sawyers. 

‘The late Henry Inman used often to laughingly recount his trials with refractory 
sitters. Ladies with lovely rippling hair would bandoline it to death for his benefit. 
Gentlemen, whose only ‘ point’ was a certain graceful turn of the head, would, on the 
occasion of their sitting, insist on supporting that useful member of the body corporal 
by a huge standing collar. One lady (a thousand-dollar order, too, that had to be re- 
spected) insisted on having a black velvet dress, buff kids, and an elaborately em- 
broidered handkerchief, duly represented in the picture. If Mr. Inman could n't paint 
the handkerchief, and that not held off like a play-acting woman’s, but decently spread 
out on her lap, why some one else must — that was all, and so on, ad infinitum. His 
attention was one day arrested by one of a crowd of news-boys collected around the 
Astor-House steps. The little fellow was ragged and dirty enough, but it would do all 
the better for a picture; and beside that, the matted hair hanging over the brows, and 
the old torn hat, made the ruddy face beneath look all the handsomer. A bargain was 
‘struck’ immediately, and the little news-boy was to go in two days to the master’s 
room to be painted. In due time he presented himself, but every vestige of his trade 
had vanished. His long-buried face had been exhumed, his hair cropped a la militaire, 
his torn clothes neatly mended and brushed, even the old straw-hat had been changed. 
From the top of his cloth cap to the tips of his new shoes, he was a failure. The artist 
sent him home to get dirty again, and it was not long before matters became artistic 
with the youth, I assure you. I need not tell you his name, but his face has been 
rendered immortal in INman’s picture of ‘ The Newsboy.’ ’ 


It is something which happens to every artist once in a life— this unhappy 
shaving and cleaning of models. Dr .arocue or Vernet first set the fashion ; 
we all remember his ‘Oh! you are spoiled! you are spoiled!’ to the pic- 
turesque, long white-bearded old beggar-man who made his appearance as 
model — all short — in a blue dress-coat with gilt buttons, and bearing a cane 
with a blue glass head. But it was a good thing for old Pauvre Mat- 
HEUREUX — for having once learned the value and the make-up of the picturesque 
in mendicancy, he grew rich — was it not SanpErson to whom he confided the 
secret that he earned five dollars a day? It is a fine thing to be picturesque — 
in Paris! - - + Tuere is a pleasant sweep of words and somewhat of twi- 
light love and evening-star music in the following lines : 


‘A Confession. 


‘I rurn«x the blood of warmer climes than those 
Whercin she moves, a thing of light and air, 
Through her rich penciled veins with passion flows, 
And kindles many deep emotions there ; 
Her nature seems unsuited to the love 
Of hearts that thrive beneath such chilling skies, 
Where words of mild endearment fail to prove 
How dear the being is they idolize. 


‘There was no interchange of idle vows 
In the dim waxing of that summer even, 

And yet, I think, far wing the apple-boughs, 
A rapturous love-pledge found its way to heaven: 
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Bethink thee of a hundred languaged looks, 

Of tokens fluttered from the window-sill ; 
Bethink thee of my dreaming over books — 

Of star-lit eves, when heart to heart did thrill. 





‘O Northern iady! when I pressed thy hand, 

My thoughts went drifting back through weary days, 
And near thee once again I seemed to stand, 

In the dim shadows of the twilight haze: 
A thousand memories possessed my brain, 

All freighted with sweet looks and ves free, 
And that moment thou didst weave the chain 

That binds my heart eternally to thee. 


‘Give o’er thy wanderings, and crush the pride 

That builds between us such a barrier strong ; 

Hands are outstretched and arms are opened wide 
To shield th nite | self from worldly wrong ; 

Come back to him who holds thy sacred name 
A treasure in the heart’s remotest shrine, 

His one ambition, only hope and aim, 
Is henceforth fettered and forever thine. Grorcr DsnvILue.’ 





‘ DENVILLE,’ you woo her well; let us trust that as ‘poetry is the price of 
beauty ’— as Ramonp pe Meravia.ia hath it — you may yet win the heart of 
La dele Dame sans filereyp. - - - Our German-studying readers —and Knick 
hath many of them — will appreciate the merit of the following literal yet 
spirited version of a far-famed poem : 




















‘The Visit. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF GOETHE. 











BY GEORGE W. BIRDSEYE. 


‘ To-pay, desiring to surprise my loved one, 
I went, and found her room-door closed upon me: 
But a key I have in my possession, 
And the Eden door I gently open. 





‘I cannot find the maiden in the salon, 
In her room I cannot find the maiden ; 
Her chamber-door I see a little open. 
There I find her on the sofa lying, 
In her robes, in graceful sleep reclining. 
While she worked, soft sleep had come upon her ; 
And her knitting and her needles rested 
By the tiny hands so gently folded. 
By her side I sat, and gazing on her, 
Wondered whether I should wake her. 
Charmed, I gazed upon the peaceful beauty 
That upon her tender eye-lids rested. 
On her lips reposed a — quiet ; 
On her cheek was loveliness reclining ; 
And her bosom, softly, softly waving, 
Told a heart of innocence beneath it. 
All her limbs in graceful pose lay folded, 
Relaxed by sleep, the great Gop-given balsam. 
Joyful, joyful sat I there and watched her; 
And the view, with secret fascination 
Quelled the strong desire I had to wake her. 























**O thou loved one!’ thought I, ‘and can slumber, 
Who betrays each false, deceitful feature ; 
And can he not harm thee, or discover 
Aught to cool thy lover’s deep affection ? 
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‘* Closed now are thine eyes of sparkling splendor, 
That so charmed me when a azed upon me. 
And thy lips, where mine so 0 Lire revelled, 

Stir not to thy voice or to my kisses. 
All unfolded is the chain enchanted 
Of thine arms, that else would now embrace me; 
And thy hand, sweet comrade of soft flattery, 
In wonder white lies motionless beside thee. 
Did I err in thoughts I cherish for thee — . 
Were it self-deceit, how much I love thee — 
Now I should discover it, when Amor 
Stands beside thus with eyes unbandaged.’ 


‘Thus did I sit and glad my heart with musings 
Of all her virtues —all my loving passion. 
And in slumber she had so o’erjoyed me, 

That my heart forbade that I should wake her. 


‘Two bright oranges and two red rose-buds 
On the table I lay gently for her. 
Softly, softly glide I from the chamber. 


‘When she wakens, when those blue eyes open, 
And she sees the simple gifts I’ve left her, 
She will wonder at my love’s fond tokens 

On her table, and the door still fastened. 


. a to-night again I meet my angel, 
She will thank me and repay me double 
For this offering of my tender passion.’ 





























‘Dean KNICKERBOCKER: A poem is but a bridge from one sensibility to another, 
and however frail and crazy, if it shall bear so airy an impersonation, the guest rejoices 
with his host, and forgets the means when he enjoys the end. 

‘You will, therefore, excuse the imperfect verses which I send, which are a trans- 
lation, as good as I have skill to make, of a part of the Russian poet Sivap’s ‘ Spring in 
the North.’ That I select this passage rather than a grander leaf from his ‘ Book of 
Storm,’ you will impute to a solicitude for the author's right to a better translation, es- 
pecially after tracing in this extract what ought to be better expressed : 


‘No more the hills with blasts of winter groan — 
Rejoicing green supplants the dismal brown : 
Spring’s dewy rain with morning’s rain-like dew, 

oung herbage breed, now silk, now green, to view ; 
Attending birds that frolic round her way 
Proclaim their goddess one — both as and May: 
Our Boreal landscape laughs to sudden greet, 
While music grows and flowers kiss her feet, 
The Genius as she comes ; with affluent boon, 
Her mantle warm to earth; nor less her own, a 
The sheen of rays and colors to obscure a 
Her presence radiant on her yearly tour.’ if 


Gospodin, we desire to hear again from you. Surely if there be aught of which i 
a Russian should sing, it is the passing away of winter. - - - Srory-telling 
is not as yet one of the lost arts, and our ‘English’ correspondent showeth 
himself to be an ‘accomplish’ in the plot to make people smile by the fol- 
lowing : ig 
‘ Jacksonville, (1U.,) May 80th, 1862. id 

‘Dear Knick: I, in common with many other dwellers in the ‘ Athens of the West,’ t 

am a constant reader of the many good things that are spread out in the columns of the 
Knickersocker. ‘ Many a time and oft’ have I laughed at the pleasant things of your 
‘ Table,’ and oft have I caused a merry crowd of boon companions to echo the laugh as 
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I would read the pleasant wit or humor that so genially flows from those welcome pages 
of the Magazine. And having thus enjoyed myself so much, I deem it no more than 
fair that I should contribute my little ‘might’ to the entertainment of the numerous 
friends and patrons of the Knicxersocker. I therefore send you a story that [ can 
vouch for. 

‘My paternal ancestor is, and hath been for more than thirty years a physician 
of somewhat extensive practice. Upon one occasion he was called to see an Irish- 
man, who at some ‘ entertainment’ had had his head very badly smashed with a blow 
from an enormous cudgel. As my father was examining the ‘ wound,’ the poor fellow 
broke out as follows: ‘Och, Docthor! Docthor! I shall die! I shall die!’ 

‘Oh! no, Mickey,’ said my father, ‘you won’t die; you ‘ll get up and be all right 
yet.’ 

‘Och! no Doctor, I shall die—I know I shall; and av I jist had the praste here 
to confiss me and administher the last sacramint, I would n’t care a d—n.’ 

‘ * Here,’ says father, ‘I could stand it no longer; I had to break out into a peal of 
laughter.’ 

‘But my paper is fast flowing away. I had intended to send you still another, but 
I must wait. 

* Accept my sincere wishes for the success and prosperity of the KnicKERBOCKER, and 


believe me Yours very truly, ° Wm. L. Enouisu.’ 









Tue following tale hath high authority and is ‘ recorded:’ 


‘Dr. Pertam and ‘a well and favorably known contributor to the Knick’ (ahem !) 
were boasting of what they had eaten. 

‘*T have eaten chamois,’ quoth ContriB. 

‘* And I have eaten a coyote,’ quoth the Doctor. 

‘*T once finished an alligator-steak,’ was the rejoinder. 

‘¢ And I a piece of wolverine.’ 

‘«T have eaten a porcupine.’ 

‘* And I a fox-chop.’ 

‘* And I gru-gru-grubs.’ 

‘* And I once ate a monkey,’ exclaimed the Doctor as a clincher. 

‘I told the story, my dear Knick, to your other contributor, Miss ——. With a very 
pretty cry she exclaimed: ‘ The Cannipat!’ 

‘Yours truly, SETTLER. 
‘p. s.: You need n’t send the Doctor his copy of Knick for this month. 


‘p. p.s.: If he asks, do n’t tell him. 
*‘Wulladout, June 1.’ 


Witt our readers bear in mind our earnest request, that they will kindly 
say a good word for Old Knick, and when they can, get us up aclub? The 
Magazine hath a new proprietor, Mr. Morris Paiurrs, for many years the 
‘active man’ of the ‘Home Journal;’ one bearing the highest character for 
energy, probity and ability, and one who intendeth to make things fly gayly 
along the road to success. And our future shall show that all is well with 


us. Help us with a good word, reader — we would do as much for you; and 
for the present — vale / 








